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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ix would seem probable that the meridian of Durham is again to 
be the line by which the publie will find the little planet of a mea- 
sure on Papal aggression which the Premier and the other ob- 
servers in the chief Political Observatory are supposed to have re- 
cently discovered. The Bishop seems again to be a pointer in the 
tail of the Government constellation. Through a letter to his Arch- 
deacon of Lindisfarne, he shows what looks like afresh glimmer of 
those Northern lights which lately gleamed over his horizon, evoked 
by the Premier himself. The Romish aggressors, who now raise an 
oulery in fear of “ vindictive measures,” are quite under a misappre- 
hension,—* as if,” indeed, “ there were any intention to reénact the 
penal laws!” A Roman Catholic plea against any violation of the 
rightsof conscience is indeed strange, says the Bishop—“ Quis tulerit 
firacchos de seditione querentes ?” 
nothing to fear. Somewhat in the confidential style in which the 
Royal Speech is preumbrated by official journals, he indicates 
that “it may be necessary to provide some restrictions upon the 











But he believes that they have | 


introduction and cireulation of Papal bulls in this island, and to | 


prohibit the assumption of episcopal titles conferred by Rome and 
deriving the name from any place in this country”; while “ it may 
also be desirable to forbid the existence of monastic institutions 
strictly so called,” and to put forth Jesuits from “ among Scotch and 
English Protestants.” Whether after such categorical explanations 
the English Protestants will at once pass to the other orders of the 
day, “satisfied with the solicitude of the Ministry,” remains to be 

‘en; and what the Catholic body and their allies will do in re- 
tercnee to such propositions is even more problematical—despite 
the leyalty of the premier Duke and the two sagacious Lords be- 
tween whom he stands, and maugre the courteous and flattering 
wknowledgments of the Northern Bishop and the Court party for 
whom he speaks. 

The attitude of the Pope in Ireland is specially erect and 
undaunted in front of the Irish Protestantism, while con- 
ciliating, and perhaps wisely yielding, to the Catholic Liberalism 
which appears to exist there in greater and more respeetable force 
than has been assumed. Amidst the roar of Protestant anger at 
Roman propagandism, he severs the joint Catholic see of Cloyne 
and Ross, creets a new bishopric, and by “a bull” consecrates Dr. 
Keane, parish-priest of Middleton, “ Bishop of Ross.” On the 
other hand, it is reported that the prohibition against the Queen's 
Colleges issued by the Thurles Synod is to be left inoperative for 
want of the Pontifl’s sovereign fiat. If one were more assured of 
the truth of this report, one might further speculate how far 
the Irish concession by the Roman Pontiff could be made to 
purchase an equivalent English concession by the Protestant Pre- 
mier—-who is said to be sorely pressed by very free traders in 
religion in his Cabinet. 

The Metropolitan meeting to revive Convoeation was but a lan- 
suid effort of a party in the English Church, who long to revive a 
defunct and marrowless skeleton, that could not effect a single 
living act in the direction they would move it, even if it were re- 
articulated and placed in gaunt reality before them. 

Manchester, which gave the first great practical impulse to the 
tree-trade movement begun in 1839, is now taking a vigorous lead 
in the Education movement. The Public School Association, re- 
eently enlarged from a local to a “ National” body, had its rise in 
Manchester, still its great stronghold. ‘The new movement for 
obtaining a /vcal bill, to establish publie schools in Manchester, is 
another proof of growing opinion in that district, since it includes 
former opponents of the larger enterprise. There are some points 
of suspicion in the new scheme, of a sectarian tendency, which 
ought to be well watched; but it has the support of Mr. Joseph 
Kay, the educational traveller, whose active participation is in 
itself an important fact. The establishment of the public eireu- 
lating library for the working classes, promoted by Mr. Potter, the 
Mayor, is in itself another important event, characteristic of the 
{Laresr Eprrion.] 
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local spirit. The prompt collection of 6300/. towards the 7500/, 
required, is in the princely style of the cotton metropolis. We 
have heard it surmised that the project is a stroke of political com- 
petition, to court popularity ; but if political competition takes 
forms like this, it becomes such a generous and substantial tribute 
to the claims and wants of the people, that it is by its nature raised 
above invidious aspersion. 





Another Ministerial crisis in France is over; a Cabinet not en- 
tirely new succeeds the Cabinet that resigned: but the general 
political difficulty has by no means been solved. As we stated in 
our Postscript last week, the President through his modified Minis- 
try, half old and half new, has effected the dismissal of General 


| Changarnier; in short, has taken steps which amount to a de- 


fiance of the Assembly, and point to the establishment of his own 
supremacy. On the first appearance of his Ministry in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, it was met by defeat: the Assembly appointed 
a Committee to consider “measures proper for the gravity of the 
situation.” But the majority which adopted this resolution was 
by no means so great in proportion as that which had baited 
the last Ministry. The report presented by the Committee, al- 
though it does not express satisfaction with the explanations of 
Ministers, virtually pronounces that there is nothing to be done at 
present : it declares that the Ministers are responsible, but (in this 
affair) not the President; and while it abstains from pointing out 
any specific charge against Ministers, it accuses the Cabinet of a 
hostile disposition, and recommends the Assembly to pass a vote of 
no confidence. This report, however, by no means received the 
unanimous vote of the Committee. The leaders of the majority 
have been obliged to abate their hostile manifestations, in order to 
retain an adequate amount of support; and even with that abate- 
ment, support is falling off. The reason is tolerably plain: the 
leaders of the several parties who have combined to make up the 
majority formed a mere combination, not united by any leading 
principle, nor even governed severally by leading principles of their 
own. They have rather been knots of men —ihend round indi- 
vidual statesmen, such as M. Molé, M. Thiers, M. Berryer: as 
soon, therefore, as the ascendaney of the majority, as a majority, 
is placed in any doubt, waverers who have no clear insight into 
the future, or have precarious confidence in their leaders pro hac 
vice, fall off and cross Bver to the rising side. 

The promoters of this Anti-Ministerial movement had to con- 
tend with an adverse circumstance almost ridiculous in its nature. 
When the first reports of dangerous intrigues were afloat, the 
Commission of Permanence sat to investigate: it duly scrutinized 
the sandwiches and Imperial cries at Louis Napoleon's reviews ; it 
went into the details of the Dix Decembre Club; it called upon 
Ministers for explanations on these and other matters. The ex- 
planations of Ministers were rather in a cavalier tone; in fact, the 
charges were like “ penny-a-lining” tales in newspapers, and were 
too trivial or too extravagant to be treated fa The Com- 
mission in its report, recounts its own solemn deliberations on these 
nullities; it also recounts the nullitics themselves; and it duly 
records the mode in which it was courteously snubbed by Ministers. 
The late crisis was a real contest, though not of the most respectable 
order; but the publication of this report casts an air of ridicule 
over the whole policy and conduct of the majority, and is likely to 
have weakened both its influence and its numbers. 

The Prussian Minister, Manteuffel, has torn the veil off his 
master’s pretensions to Liberalism. The occasion was a speech 
upon the address in the Upper Chamber at Berlin. The Minister 
had been vivaciously attacked by M. Camphausen, who denounced 
the “ transparent policy” with which Prussia intended to abandon 
Prussian Liberalism and German Unity. M. Manteutffel replied ina 
tone of sneering candour: he admitted the “ transparent policy ”; 
he declared that Prussia had abandoned the Revolution when she 
found herself abandoned by crowned allies and supported only by 
allies like Mazzini. With unblushing effrontery he adopted 
the old Absolutist trick of clean disregarding facts, and calum- 
niating those whom he was to betray: he called the Hessian 
maintenance of the constitution “an official revolution,” and 
by that verbal manewuvre was able to make up a pretext for the 
support of the Elector. He also declared that the idea of “ dual- 
ism” was abandoned, and spoke in such terms of the future as to 
give an air of likelihood to the report that the Russian and Aus- 
trian Emperors are to meet the Prussian King at Dresden, and re- 
establish the old German Diet. 

The Schleswig-Holstein party has given in, and, under the 
compulsion of Austrian and Prussian force, made its submission to 
Denmark. ‘The last act of the Stadtholderate was to “ bequeath 
the vindication of Holstein and Schleswig rights to the care of the 
German Confederation,”—a testamentary act somewhat resembling 
a deathbed joke. The documents of capitulation virtually remit the 
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whole question of the contested constitutional relations between the 
Danish kingdom and the German dukedom to the status quo ante 
bellum ; a solution indeed worthy of a solemn jocosity. So far as 
the past is concerned, the Duchies may look on their two years of 
bloody strife for German Unity as a troubled dream: in reference 
to the future, they and the rest of Germany are again political 
sleep-walkers for an indefinite period, under the influence of the 
Muscovite-Austrian nightmare. 





Lord Grey has the peculiar knack of doing right so as to make 
it seem wrong; of using that which is good in itself so as to pro- 
duce evil. No step can be more justifiable, or calculated to be more 
popular either in the Colonies or in England, than to withdraw 
any superfluous amount of the military from our settlements. 
Taken by itself, the withdrawal of soldiers from New South Wales 
and Victoria would be unobjectionable. It is true, as Lord Grey 
says in his military despatch, that the number of convicts is 
greatly lessened; it is true that the colonists are numerous, self- 
reliant, and in every respect physical and moral well able to de- 
fend themselves against all probable enemies. But the studiously 
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captious language which Lord Grey employs—his hint that 
Ministers act under some compulsion of saving, rather than from | 
any desire to do right by the Colonies—his intimation that | 
if the colonists want troops they must pay for them—his raising | 
of questions about the suzerainty and maintenance of bar- | 
racks, and his threat to remove even the guard from Sydney and | 
Melbourne unless the barracks be maintained—all these traits 
impart to a measure proper enough in the main such an air of | 
peevish hostility and niggardly meanness as to make it at once in- | 
sulting and contemptible. The measure that might have called forth | 
all the pride of the colonists, have invited them to take their share 
in the defence of the empire, and have gratified every feeling of 
manhood, love of the Mother-country, and pride in their own land, 
is converted into a new hint that the ties between the Mother- 
country and the Colonies are breaking loose, and made a new pro- 
yocative to “independence.” 

In the ill-tuned ear of such a man the deep note swelling home- 
ward from the Southern Colonies of Australia in stern objection to | 
the convict aggression, original or continued, will, one fears, prove 
only hateful and irritating: the ery will be disregarded till it 
signify dangerous animosity as well as disgust. 

As the session of Parliament approaches, our readers interested 
in Colonial subjects will be speculating on the Ceylon butcheries | 
and concealments,—an affair in which the ascetic Colonial Minister 
is surmised to be pickling another rod for his own back: an hour 
or so may be profitably spent in conning the masterly sketch of | 
the whole subject presented under the heading “ Mysteries of Cey- | 
lon” in the number of the Quarterly Review just published. 


Tue Royal Family enjoy good health at Windsor. Prince Albert has 


hunted or shot almost every day. 


Albert on Monday, and remained at the Castle till the next afternoon. 


| 
General Radowitz had the honour to dine with the Queen and Prince | 


The Earl of Aberdeen, Sir George Grey, and Mr, T. B. Macaulay joined 
the Royal party on Tuesday evening. The Duke and Duchess de Ne- | 


mours and the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale arrived at the Castle yester- | 


day. 


Prince Albert made a flying v'sit to Osborne yesterday ; leaving Wind- | 


sor at eight in the morning and returning at about six in the evening. 
The Duke of Cambridge shot in Richmond Park on Saturday, 





Che Aletropalis. 

The Corporation Committee appointed to inquire into and report on the 
most efficient means to arrest the decay of Blackfriars Bridge, accom- 
panied by Mr. J. Watson and Mr. D. Gibbs, the Bridgemasters, and Mr. 
T. B. Bunning, Clerk of the City Works, paid an official visit to that 
structure on Monday last. It is understood that the measures adopt- 
ed to stay the sinking of the piers of the fourth arch have had the 
desired effect, and that the scttlement of the foundations has subsided. 
The Committee inspected and approved of the models for an iron seg- 
ment to strengthen and support the arch. The necessary repairs of the 
bridge are to be effected without closing the thoroughfare, 

At the mecting of the Court of Queen’s Benchin Westminster Hall, on 
Saturday the first day of Hilary Term, Lord Campbell noticed the 
state of siege under which the neighbourhood of the Courts of Justice 
groaned— 

“ Before proceeding to business, he felt it necessary, though with great 
regret, to observe that there was extreme difficulty in obtaining access to this 
Court. So great was the difficulty, that it amounted to an obstruction of 
Justice ; for neither the judges, the attornies, nor the suitors, could find their 
way here without incurring the peril of their lives. Fortunately, the Court 
had the remedy in their own hands; and he now gave notice, that, if the 
obstructions were not removed without delay, the Court would consider it to 
be their duty summarily to interfere.” 

The arrangements for the erection of the marble arch at the Cumber- 
land-gate entrance to Hyde Park are proceeding rapidly. 

The picture-gallery in Bridgewater House is promised to be completed 
so that the collection may be opened to the public during the Great Ex- 
hibition. 





A meeting to promote a revival of Convocation was held on Tuesday, 
in Freemasons Hall, The reports carefully advise the reader that the 
meeting was convened by the Metropolitan Church Union, but was open 
to the Churchmen of the Metropolis generally. At the hour of meeting— 
noon—the attendance was very thin, but the numbers rapidly increased, 
and before long the hall had become nearly full. Mr. Henry Hoare pre- 
sided ; and among those mentioned as immediately round him were recog- 





nized Dr. Spry, the Reverend G. A. Denison, Prebendary Clarke, and 
Mr, G. B. Hughes of the Temple. The notable feature of the Chairman's 
speech was an iterative disclaimer in special phrase of ecclesiastical dis- 
loyalty: “ We have no feeling but that of entire loyalty to the Queen ; 
and so fur as the laws of Christ allow—quantum per leges Christi licet— 


| we not merely acknowledge, but strenuously maintain, her supremacy,” 


Mr. G. Hughes moved, and the Reverend J. B. Sweet seconded, the 


following resolution. F 

“That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the recent daring aggression 
of the Pope is to be attributed, in great measure, to the crippled state of the 
Church of England, the direct consequence of the long-continued suppression 
of her synodal functions; that the Church of England can deal with this 
aggression only in her corporate capacity, that is to say, in her national 
synod; which the 139th canon declares to be ‘the true Church of England by 
representation’ ; and that, therefore, the present emergency constitutes an 
additional plea for urging the revival of her synodal functions upon the basis 
of the existing provincial Convocations of Canterbury and York.” 

A formal notice of amendment had been given; but as it was arranged 
that the amendment should be moved on the address to the Queen, the fore- 
going resolution passed unanimously. The address, moved by Mr. Dudley 
Percival, and seconded by the Reverend Dr. Biber, was thus framed— 

**To her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, by the grace of God of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

“May it please your Majesty—We, your Majesty's faithful subjects, clergy and 
laity of the Church of England, desire to approach your Majesty with the assurance 
of our sincere loyalty to the throne and devoted attachment to your Majesty's sacred 
person, more especially at this time, when the aggression of aforeign potentate upon 
the dignity of your Majesty’s crown and upon the independence of your kingdom 
(committed under colour of a pretended spiritual authority over all Christendom) 
calls for an express declaration of our unskaken fidelity to your Majesty and to our 
ancient constitution in Church and State. 

** We desire most humbly to represent to your Majesty, that if the Church of Eng- 
land had enjoyed the full and free exercise of the right which, while essentially in- 
herent in every branch of the church catholic, is also an integral part of the British 
constitution—the right to deliberate in her own synodal assemblies upon the best 
means of expanding her action commensurately with the wants of the people, and 
of adapting her system to the altered cireumstances of the times—the Church would 
not have fallen so farshort as she unhappily has done of the due performance of her offic 
as the Church of the Nation: the corrupt and idolatrous Church of Rome would not 
have found equal opportunities of extending her schismatical operations in this 
realm, as well as in other parts of your Majesty’s dominions ; nor would deviations of 
every kind from the primitive faith and practice of the Church of England have ob- 
tained so extensive a footing, to the offence of many, and to the grief of ler faithful 
members, 

** That, for all the evils by which the Church of England is at this time beset both 
from within and from without, mainly in consequence of the long-continued sup- 
pression of her synodal action, there is no legal and constitutional remedy, except 
the revival of her proper authority in Synod or Convocation, by the exercise of the 
power with which the constitution invests your Majesty to summon synodal assem- 
blies of the Church, and to issue to them your royal licence to deliberate upon and 
to do all such things as shall concern the settled continuance of her doctrine an 
discipline. 

* That the right so to deliberate, and te provide for the good government and ex- 
tension of the Church,--a right appertaining to the Church Catholic by virtue of her 
Divinely-appointed constitution, exercised by the Church in this kingdom from the 
most ancient times, expressly confirmed to her by Magna Charta, which saith, that 
‘the Church of England shall be free,’ acted upon at the period of the Reformation, 
and for a long time after,—is even now not taken away, but only suppressed by ap 
arbitrary proceeding of the Civil Government, commenced above a hundred and 
thirty years ago, and suffered to continue to the present time. 

‘That at your Majesty’s coronation a solemn pledge was given, that your Ma- 


jesty would ‘ preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of this realm, and to the Chure! 


committed to their charge, all such rights and privileges as by law do or shall ap- 


| pertain unto them, or any of them’; of which rights and privileges the right to meet 
| in Convocation, and to take measures for promoting the welfare of the Church ot 


England and extending her usefulness, is the most important and the most precious. 

** That the efficiency of the Church of England, the Divinely-appointed teacher of this 
nation, which has ever inculcated principles of _ alty and obedicnce to your Majesty, 
as to her who is ordained to rule over these realms by the King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords, is one of the best safeguards of peace and quietness among your Majesty's 
subjects, and of the stability of your Majesty’s throne. 

** Upon which considerations, we most humbly pray, that, in the exercise of the 
power vested in your royal person, and agreeably to the solemn pledge given at your 
coronation, your Majesty will be graciously pleased to issue your royal licence t 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York, on their next assembling according t 
custom at the commencement of the session of Parliament, in order that, upon their 
advice, and with your Majesty’s assent, such steps may be taken as shall be best 
caleulated not only to vindicate the Church of England from the recent aggressio 
of the See of Rome, but to provide for the suppression within the Church of unsound 
doctrine of every description, by reason of which the Church is grievously divided, as 
well for the development of her internal resources in such wise as may best en- 
able her to do her proper work in promoting the salvation of souls, and in dis- 
pelling the mists of ignorance, error, and superstition, by the bright beams of Christ's 
holy gospel. 

** And we, your Majesty’s faithful and loyal subjects, will ever pray.” 

The amendment was moved by the Reverend J. E. Cox, Vicar of St. 
Helen’s Bishopsgate, and seconded by Mr. J, J. Cummins: it was thus 
worded — 

* That it is not essential to the free action of the Church of England that Synod: 
or Convocation should be permitted to meet periodically to deliberate and decide, as 
if the right of continual action were inherent in these ecclesiastical bodies by th 
constitution of the realm. 

** That the independent action of Ecclesiastical Synods or Convocation, without 
control of the Crown and the legislative authority, is not sanctioned by the laws 
England. 

** That it is the prerogative of the Crown to convene both Houses of Convocatic 
and to allow them to deliberate upon such matters as by Royal authority may be 
committed to them (when occasion may arise); but that it is equally the right of the 
Crown, for the peace of the Church, the preservation of the truth of Christ’s gospe!, 
and the spiritual liberties of the whole body of the Church, that Convocations should 
not be permitted to become the arena of party discussions, as they have heretofor: 
been, and as they would undoubtedly again become, to the great injury of our holy 
religion, were such assemblies allowed to meet from time to time and deliberate 
an Ecclesiastical Parliament. 

* That in the present agitated state of the Church, it could not conduce to peace 
unity, or concord, were the Houses of Convocation to be permitted to discuss any 
question of the faith or discipline of the Church of England, as already settled by 
her articles and formularies.” 

Dr. Biber, the seconder of the address, maintained that we have gon: 
away from the true principle of the Royal supremacy as settled at the 
Reformation, which declared that the kingdom and state of England con- 
sisted of two things, the spiritualty and the temporalty, and made the 
Sovereign supreme over both, only on the understanding that he should 
rule the temporalty by the temporalty and the spiritualty by the spirit- 
ualty. He demanded a revival of right. Mr. Cox, the mover of the 
amendment, asserted, on the authority of Stephens, who had been the 
legal adviser of the Bishop of Exeter in the Gorham case, that whatever 
rights Convocation once possessed are now virtually abolished; and he 
deprecated that renewal of religious strife which would be the fruit of 
resuscitating Convocation. Mr. J. J. Cummins, the seconder of the 
amendment, denounced ad spiritual domination—as much that of Conyoe 
cation as that of the Pope. He argued, that Dr. Biber asked for the 
creation of a new power, rather than the revival of an existing power. 
The true repellant to Popery is not addresses to the Crown, but individual 
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aie 
opposition to Romanizing tendencies. The Chairman, in reference to an 
allusion, stated that the present demand did not originate with the writers 
of the Tracts for the Times : he had Dr. Pusey’s authority for saying that 
they had not directed attention to it at all. ; 

A division being taken by rising and sitting, there appeared only thirty- 
four votes in favour of the amendment. The original address to the 
Queen was then carried amidst great cheering. 


Father Gavazzi, the Italian monk who in the revolutionary period of 
the past two years has obtained so much celebrity in Italy by his fervid 
religious and_ political eloquence against the corruptions of the Popish 
Church and the tyranny of the Papal government in the Roman States, 
has been delivering in the Concert-room of the Princess's Theatre, during 
the intervals of the morning and evening services on Sunday, a series of 
discourses to his fellow patriots in this country, on the part which they 
have to play in the great drama in his native land. The Father appears 
attired in his black serge habit as a Barnabite monk, and wearing on his 
breast the rude wooden cross of his order. is discourses are of course 
in Italian. Notes of them, which have appeared in the columns of the 
Daily News, from a pen at once scholarly and graphic, give even through 
the medium of a translation a very high idea of the orator’s eloquence. 
He has an extraordinary copiousness of imagery, “a grace of delivery 
quite unknown to our clerical speakers,” and is moved by an expansive 
religious sympathy which comprehends all Christian brotherhoods in its 
Catholic scope, while his denunciations of Popish “ harlotries ’’ have the 
tremendous scorching energy of rapidly succeeding lightning flashes. 
He seems to be worthily described as the modern “ Savanorola in London.” 


The Police have captured in Frederick William Routledge, alias Captain 
Routledge—a person of polite and distinguished address—a man whom they 
believe to be the head of a gang of bill-swindlers that has for many years 
past victimized the public with impunity. The titles of ‘* Messrs. Wigram 
and Co.,” “ Taylor and Co.,” ** Hill and Co.,”” “ Green and Co.,” “ Hankey 
and Co,” “Gurney and Co.,”’ and lastly “Bruce and Co.,” are those 
under which operations have been conducted. Mr. Richard Johnson, 
of the flint-glass works, St. Helen's, Lancashire, was induced by the 
promising circulars of ‘‘ Messrs. Bruce and Co.” to apply for their pecu- 
niary aid; and he received in the way of their business a bill of ex- 
change for 213/. 16s., drawn by them, and accepted and endorsed by other 
imaginary persons ; for which he paid 107. commission. Mr. Johnson got it 
discounted, and at the time of its maturity forwarded to “ Messrs. Bruce”’ 
the funds to redeem it from the London banker at whose place of business it 
was made payable: but the bill was not taken up, and on inquiry no parties 
could be found who answered the description of “ Messrs. Bruce’’ ; so that 
Mr. Johnson had to pay a second time. The Police traced the swindlers to 
their retreat in Stoke Newington, and bursting into the house, discovered 
Mr. Routledge in the midst of all the paraphernalia of his fraudulent 
occupation. Bills of exchange were found amounting to 3517/.; money 
to the amount of 1507. in gold and _ half-notes; a vast 
pawnbroker’s tickets for picees of broad-cloth and other goods; and 
more than a truck-load of the tempting cireulars by which the Messrs. 
Bruce offered their pecuniary aid on easy and confidential terms. It was 
stated by the Police, that the address of the swindling firm has been suc- 
cessively in several of the suburban streets ; that no number was ever given 
with the address on the circular; and that the address given was never that 
of the street at the time inhabited, but of one occupied some time before ; 
and yet that the letters always found their way by regular course of post to 
the actual place of business of the swindlers. These circumstances had af- 
forded them great additional means of concealment. The prisoner is re- 
manded, in expectation that a mass of additional charges will be mad 
against him. 


More serious cases of violent assault with intent to rob have oceurred in | 


London. 

Mr. Henry Francis Seymour, a retired military officer, was walking home- 
wards to Uackney through Shoreditch late on Friday night, when four men 
set on him at the corner of a street and tried to overpower him. He was 
struggling desperately when a Policeman seared them, and they fled; but 
Mr. Seymour caught one, and held him fast. When the constable came up 
this captive audaciously charged Mr. Seymour with odious conduct; but the 
constable knew the accuser too well, and took him to prison. 

As Mr. 'T’. C. Wigs and his little son, a boy of twelve, were returning 
home on Monday night through Walworth Road, Mr. Wigs was attacked 
from behind, and beaten he avily on the head; but his assailant presently 
ran away. A Policeman shortly came up with the offender in custody ; and 
at the Police station it was found that he was Charles Wood, an omnibus- 


driver, an associate of thieves, and brother of a “ proprietor of omni- | 


buses,” who has just completed a term of imprisonment in Paris for a felony 
committed there. Close to the spot where the Policeman caught Wood, : 
whip made of gutta-percha with a heavily leaded butt was picked up, i 
dently the weapon employed in the as-ault. Mr. Wigs has been in a dan- 
gerous condition. 








A rough fellow, with so many aliases that the reporters give him no name | 


at all, broke into premiscs at Islington, and was carrying away some leaden 

piping, when the owner, Mr. Ilarsent, came upon him, Ile attacked Mr. 

Varsent, threw him down, and was threatening his life, when a Policeman 

appeared and captured him. At the Clerkenwell Police Court, Mr. Mould, 
the clerk, recognized him as an old offender; and he replied, ** Not so much 
f your jaw.”’ Ile was sent te Newgate for trial. 

Some expert burglars effected an entrance into the Lambeth money-order 
iffice, in the shop of Messrs. Buck and Wootton, Mount Street, Westminster 
Bridge Road, on Monday morning. They had packed up a considerable 
amount of property for removal, when they disturbed the shopmen, and had 
to decamp with no more than about forty pounds’ worth of their bocty. 


Tnquests have been held on the bodies of two persons killed last week by 
engines on tlie Eastern Counties Railway, and in one case the Jury passed a 
grave censure upon the Railway authorities. 

On Wednesday sennight, a special train was engaged by a son of Professor 
Haviland of Cambridge, to hasten him to the side of his father’s deathbed. 
The train started from Shoreditch at 5.50 a.m., at such a distance after the 
Hertford luggage-train as that it would overtake it somewhere about the 
Ponder’s-end station. 
clear the line in front of the special train ; and after nine minutes of calling 
the Tottenham Road station sent its answer of obedience. But ten minutes 
of similar calling on the Ponder’s-end station proved vain; and at 6.14 the 
message was passed onwards direct to the Waltham station. It appears that 
the collision must have occurred in this ten minutes during which the 
attention of Ponder’s-end station was vainly solicited. Vincent Lodwick 
was the night-inspector at the Ponder’s-end station: his duties were “ to 
attend to the telegraph, the gates of the level crossing, the signals, the trains 


and their shunting.” Within the quarter of an hour after six o'clock, three | 


ordinary trains, and the special train, arrived at Ponder’s-end. Two of these 





number of 


At 5.55 the electric telegraph was put in motion to | 
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accomplished “ shuntings.”” While one of the shuntings was going on, the 

cqocial train ran up, and crushed Lodwick so that he died in a few hours 
afterwards. He had not heard the electric bell; he had no possible time to 
run 600 yards back on the line and place explosive signals behind the Hert- 
ford train and before the express-train ; on he had not, as he should have 
done, sent the guards of the waiting trains to do it. The express-train had 
approached at twenty miles an hour, and then “run on easily,”"—probably 
not much under ten miles an hour. The Jury found a verdict of ‘* Man- 
slaughter”’ against Ronald Baxter, the driver of the express-train; and they 
added this expression of their general opinion— 

“The Jury cannot separate without expressing their unanimous opinion, that the 
duties assigned to the deceased, who was killed during their proper performance, 
were more multifarious than a person in his station of life and with his emoluments 
could reasonably be expected to perform, and that greater precautionary measures, 

| by means of the electric telegraph, might have been adopted. They think it right 
| also to add, that the regulations of the Eastern Counties Railway Company appear 
to require modification, and that punctuality should be more strictly enforced.” 
In the other case, James Wilson, the driver of a goods-engine, had been 
| killed by his own engine, while it was under the care of his stoker at tho 
| Ingatestone station, on Tuesday last week. Wilson had gotten off his en- 
| gine, and his stoker, Henry Hampshire, was with it shunting a track, when 
Wilson was crushed ; nobody having seen him approach. The stoker con- 
sidered himself acting under the orders of the guard of his train; but the 
ruard asserts that in some respect he did not act on the orders given. The 
Jery gave a verdict of ** Mendianghter ” against Hampshire. 





The dangerous state of the road at Newington Causeway has occasioned 
a fatal accident. Tending a dispute between conterminous parishes as to the 
| course of their boundaries and as to the verge of their road-mending liabili- 

ties, the road has been worn into ruts and chasms so deep that carriages 
cannot drive along without danger of overthrow. About three weeks ago, 
| Mr. William Bent, a green-grocer of Newington, was driving his grocery 
| vehiele, drawn by a pony, along this road; one wheel dropped into a hole, 
| and Mr. Bent was thrown out ; eizht of his ribs were broken, he was carried 
| to Guy’s Hospital, and in a few days afterwards died of effusion on the chest. 
| Before a Coroner's Jury, empanneled on Monday by Mr. Payne, witnesses 
| proved that many vehicles have been similarly overthrown, The Jury 

Freard evidence on the respective jurisdiction and liability of the contentious 
authorities, and then found a verdict of “* Manslaughter against Mr. Pocock, 
chairman, and the five trustees of the South District Board of St Georg:, 
Southwark.” 

A fire broke out in the public-house kept by Caunt the pugilist, in St. 
| Martin’s Lane, just after the inmates had retired to rest at two o'clock in the 
morning of Wednesday. Caunt was in the country. Mrs. Caunt and a niece 
slept on the second floor just over the room first on fire; in one of the at- 
| tie rooms slept her children, and Ruth Lowe, a relative; in separate attice 
were the bar-man and other servants. Mrs. Caunt and her niece eseaped 
down stairs; the fire had laid hold of the staircase when the bar-man dis- 
| covered it, so there was no retreat from the atties exeept over the roof. He 

got everybody on to the tiles except Ruth Lowe and two of the three chil- 
| dren with her; these, as he could not see them through the smoke in their 
room, he hoped had ese:ped earlier, or by means of the fire-eseape it 
when the fire was extinguished, their bodies were found in the room—they 
had been suffocated by the smoke. 


Che Prouinces. 

Sir George Tyler, of Cottrell, is a candidate for the seat in Parliament 
for Glamorganshire vacated by the retirement of the Earl of Dunray 
Ife is attached to the “glorious Reformation,” and demands “ the adop- 
| tion by the Legislature of the principle of Protection,” to secure all in- 

terests against “ unfair and unequal foreign competition.’ 
The Speaker of the House of Commons has given notice in the Gazette, 

that in fourteen days after the 13th instant he will issue writs for the 
election of new Members by the Counties of Bedford and Nottingham, in 
room of the deceased Members, Viscount Alford and Mr, Bromley. 


Carmarthenshire and Merioncthshire have given their distant echo to 
the cry against the Papal aggression. The procecdings were in each in- 
stance, as one would expect from the Principality, very marked manifes- 
tations from the Anti-Tractarian ground of oppugnancy to the Popish 
measures, 

Suffolk declared itself on Thursday; not without much dissent. A 
free-conscience amendment was moved and supported by Catholies, and 
| maintained on division by a few hands; Mr. Roy, a Dissenter, made a 
fierce attack on the tyrannizing Church, amidst cries from all parts of th« 
room; Mr. Prentice moved an amendment against State endowment oi 
iny religion, which fell still-born to the ground; and a specially Anti- 
isual favour. The address at 


Tractarian amendment found less than the 


last carried was of the common stamp 


Josides the education movement at Manchester which we last week do- 
scribed, there was another educational proceeding of more purely local 
objects, and of a totally unpolitical tone. The Mayor of Manchester, Mr. 
Potter, has long entertained the hope of establishing a Public Free Li- 
brary and Museum for Manchester, of a similar character to the Peel 

Park and Library and Museum in the sister municipality of Salford. He 
has been quictly working towards the accomplishment of his project, and 
on Wednesday sennight he called together a public meeting of his towns- 
men, and communicated how very nearly he has accomplished all the 
preliminary steps of the undertaking. The Bishop of the diocese, with many 
of his dignified and parochial clergy, Mr. Joseph Brotherton, the Mayo: 
of Salford, and a large number of wealthy merchants and manufacture: 
' assembled to hear the wel:ome statements- 

A conveyance has been procured, for 1200/., of the Hall of Seiene: 
Camptield, which was erected some years since by a body of Sox ialists at 
cast of 6000/.; and Sir Oswald Moseley has made a gift of half the chief- 
rent of 92/. due to him on the building—a donation worth 12007. Mr. Pot- 
ter has by a personal canvass obtained subscriptions from seventy-six geutle- 
men and firms, amounting to 4319/7.; and the Overseers have voted in aid ot 
the public object a sum of 2000/. under their disposal for such purposes, I 
is calculated that 7500/. will be the sum of money required, and Mr. Pott 
has already obtained 6300/.; so that the scheme is already nearly accom - 
plished. It is proposed to appropriate about 2000/7. in acquiring a library 
about 8000 “od for reference ; and about 1000/. in the purchase of a * library 
of circulation,” consisting of about 5000 books. 

The Bishop of Manchester expressed admiration of Mr. Potter's phi- 
lanthropic activity ; and in giving his entire concurrence to the scheme, 
| added some practical advice suggested by personal experience in the csta- 
blishment of educational institutions, with especial reference to the 
library of circulation— 
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“TI entirely concur with the remarks which you have made with respect to | independent footing. Dr. Murphy, the incumbent of the joint see, wil 


the temper and disposition of the operatives of this county, and of this | 


country in general, at the present time. I believe it has been a libel again 
and again repeated and circulated, that the trash which we see in a great 
number (in too many) of the windows of some small shops, is the real lite- 
rary food of the working-people of England. I know, from actual inquiry 
and observation, directly the contrary. I know, for I was permitted, some 
years since, to join with others in establishing a 7 humble and small lite- 
rary institution in Birmingham, the books of which were carefully selected 
for useful practical purposes, and some of them were of a superior description ; 
and the complete success which attended that experiment, the number of 
books taken out, the regularity with which they were returned, the care and 
respect with which they were preserved, all warrant me in saying, I can per- 
sonally recommend and encourage the experiment you are intending to make 
here. But that is not all. I have made inquiry carefully, from good author- 
ity in Manchester, as to some works which are circulated amongst the 
working-people, and I have positive evidence from those on whom I can rely, 
from their peculiar advantages of knowing, that many of those books are of a 
very superior description. Nor is this all: within the last few weeks I have 
received invitations from no less than nine mechanics’ institutions in different 
parts of the country, or institutions of that kind; and though I have been 
only able to accept one or two of them, I have found on inquiry that those 
institutions are improving; that the circulation of books greatly increases, 
and the interest taken in them by the working classes is of a most satisfactory 
description in every way. These are encouraging circumstances. These are 
things which point out not only the good opportunity, but they also im- 
peratively press upon us the duty which we have of doing something for 
those classes. I have ventured to throw out a suggestion, which the Mayor 
has very kindly promised to consider, and which I think will be of very 
great benefit to all classes. By cataloguing the books, each work entered 
under all the heads which it is calculated in any way to illustrate, you will 
have a library of reference, with a key to it, by which information on any 
subject may almost instantaneously be obtained; while the small labour 
which will devolve upon the librarian of cataloguing these books immedi- 
ately as they come in, though, of course, it will be considerable at first, will 
vradually beeome very trifling, as each book will be entered immediately 
upon its being brought into the library.” 

The Dean of Manchester, Mr. Bazley, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Mayor of Salford, were among the many speakers 
who declared their hearty support of the scheme, and expressed the gene- 
ral fecling of gratitude to Mr. Potter for its origination. It is hoped that 
the institution will be in actual operation by next July, 


The busy and enterprising townsmen of Southampton assembled in 
public meeting on ‘Tuesday, to hear explanations from Mr. Howe, the 
well-known political leader of Nova Scotia, on the subject of the schemes 
of emigration to the British Colonies in North America, which he has 
come over to place under the notice of the Colonial Office and the Eng- 
lish public. He proposes to establish cheap steam-boats for the poor, 
from Southampton to Halifax in ten days; and he informed the mecting, 
that the Government have received his plans in the kindest possible 
spirit, and are desirous to assist in carrying them out if they be thought 


icable. 





prac 
Some of the great manufacturing firms on the Wear have it in con 
templation to start a powerful steamer to ply regularly between Sunder- 
Jand and London. 
Tho office of Superintendent of the Surrey Police has been conferred 
on Mr, Henry Cadogan Hastings, late a Licutenant in the Fifty-fifth 
Bengal Native Infantry. 





The six Ucktield burglars were examined by the Magistrate at Tonbridge 
Wells on Saturday. No fresh evidence was given, and they were re- 
manded. 

ifannah Minton, a girl of sixteen, was hired last Michaelmas by Mr. John 
Lee, farmer of Kempsey, near Worcester, to be the nurse-maid of his chil- 
dren, fer 2/4 a year wages. Lee and his wife cruelly beat the girl, and 
starved her, so that neighbours gave her food to keep her alive. The Magis- 
trates of Worcestershire convicted Mr. and Mrs. Lee of a common assault, 
aud fined each of them 2/. with costs. 

Some boys in Blackburn habitually annoyed Mr. Rogerson, a surgeon, by 
giving runaway pulls at his bell, and in other petty ways. About a fortnight 
sinee, Mr. Rogerson caught one of them, took him into his surgery, and 
branded his forehead by marking “B”’ on it, with caustic, “for an exam- 
ple.’ The parents of the boy brought the ease before the Police Magistrate, 
alleging the opinion of surgeons that the brand would be indelible for life. 
Mr. Rogerson contended that it would only be indelible for a year. He was 
given till last Wednesday to consult a legal adviser, and it was intimated 
that he will be bound over to appear and take his trial at the Assizes for the 
transportable offence. 

Thompson, Mounsey, Pinnick, and Graham, were in Carlisle Gaol for 
trial on a charge of robbery, and three of them were contined in one cell. 
Graham was liable to fits : ) 
was dying in a fit; and the turnkey hastened to the cell in an unguarded 
niood; Graham, the ‘*dying man,” rushed at him, and with Thompson and 
Mounsey overpowered him, took his keys, and locked him in their cell, 
whence his eries could not be heard by the Governor. They next liberated 


(Saturday, 








be Bishop of Cloyne; and Dr. Slattery, the Archbishop of Cashel, has 
received the Pope’s bull consecrating Dr. Kean, late P. P. of Middleton, 
as Bishop of Ross. 

A gencrally well-informed Irish journal, the Cork Reporter, announces 
on what it considers “ perfectly good authority,” that the decrees of the 
Thurles Synod “ will not be confirmed by the Sovereign Pontiff, and will 
consequently not take effect.” The Freeman's Journal copies the para- 
graph, but adds—* Our sources of intelligence would lead us to predicate 
exactly the reverse.” 

The agitation against the project to abolish the Irish Vice-royalty has 
received a slight impulse by the adhesion of Dr. William Stokes the phy- 
sician, and Mr. Whiteside the barrister—both men of very high profes. 
sional eminence in Dublin. Mr. Robert Holmes, the father of the Irish 
bar, “who, although eighty-four or cighty-five years of age, is still in 
possession of all those fine faculties which have rendered his name illus- 
trious,” has declined to join the movement. He considers it “a vain, 
futile, and sad attempt, to prevent the exercise of a system of legislation 
and policy which appear to him to be the natural consequence of the union 
of Great Britain and Ireland into one kingdom, and the infliction of that 
union upon Ireland.” 


The Irish Court of Delegates gave judgment on Saturday in the case of 
Thewles versus Kelly, which was an appeal from a sentence of the Irish Pre- 
rogative Court, dated February last, establishing the validity of an instru- 
ment propounded by Mary Kelly, the widow of Mr. Edmund Kelly, for- 
merly of Merrion Square, Dublin, as the last will and testament of her 
husband. Mr. Kelly was a solicitor, who left real property worth 3000/. a 
year and personal property amounting to at least a quarter of a million. 
Ile had illegitimate children, and near collateral relatives ; but in the docu. 
ment propounded by his widow all his relatives were cut ofl, (with one 
trivial exeeption,) and the whole of his wealth was left to herself. The ap- 
pellant was a lady, the first cousin of Mr. Kelly; and the ground of her 
appeal was, that the will established by the Court below was obtained by 
undue influence. Mrs. Kelly seems to have been of a doubtful course of 
life in her earlier days, but she was a woman of extraordinary fascinations : 
her case assumed the fact of a marriage between her and Mr. Kelly as long 
ago as 1828, but it seems that she was married again many years after, and 
thenceforward passed as the testator’s undoubted wife. Her influence 
was unbounded; and it seems to have been exercised in the manner 
of ** mental compulsion,”’ to bring about arrangements whereby the testator 
deprived himself of any further testamentary control over his property after 
the disposition of it in favour of Mrs. Kelly had once been made. In the 
course of the proceedings to upset the will, a Mr. Malone took a course 
which the Court deseribed as “ abominable” in respect of certain letters dis- 
closing a fraudulent compact between Malone and Mrs. Kelly, made some 
years ago, under which Mr. Malone received some immediate pecuniary ad- 
vantage, and the promise of Mrs. Kelly’s hand in marriage after her hus- 
band’s decease: thus an early passion of Mrs. Kelly would be gratified, and 
Mr. Malone would be fully rewarded for his risk. These letters became 
public through a momentary quarrel between Mr. Malone and Mrs. Kelly ; 
but the quarrel was made up, and Mr. Malone got the letters back into his 
hands and destroyed them. The Court reversed the decision of the Court 
below, which established the will in favour of Mrs. Kelly ; refused adminis- 
tration of the effects of the testator to Mrs. Kelly ; and, ‘‘as is the practice 


| in all cases of fraud, condemmed Mrs. Kelly in the entire costs incurred on 


on Friday last week, an alarm was raised that he | 


the appeal, as well as in the court below ’’—a sum of at least 15,000/, 

A fatal calamity occurred at Belfast on the morning of Friday last week. 
Mr. Robert Boyd and the Messrs. Steen were erecting a new flax-preparing 
mill of great extent. The wall had been raised to the immense height of 
eighty feet, when the whole fell, and buried thirteen workmen who were 
busy in its upper floors. Many more workmen were engaged in the lower 
stories, but these effected their escape before the building actually fell. Six 
dead bodies had been recovered before the evening. The suggested cause of 
the accident is the softening of the brick-work by heavy rains. 





Foreign and Calanial. 

France.—The dismissal of General Changarnier from his command of 
the Army of Paris was a blow at the majority of the Assembly which 
they instantly endeavoured to return: at present their retaliation sceis 
to have been but weakly waged. As soon as the new Ministers appeared 
in the Chamber of the Assembly on Friday, they were sharply questioned 
on the unaccountable change in the personnel of their body. General Chan- 
garnicr had just received a vote of confidence from the Assembly, the Mi- 
nistry had resigned, and a new Ministry had immediately dismissed the 
General in whom the Assembly placed its confidence! M. Rémusat moved 
that the Representatives retire to their Bureaux, and nominate a Com- 
mittee to concert measures suitable to the grave situation. M. Thiers, 
M. Berryer, General Bedeau, and M. Dufaure, supported this course. M. 
Baroche earnestly contended against it, but was listened to with im- 
patience. The proposition was adopted; and the Bureaux nominated a 


| Committee including only two persons likely to propose a resolution hos- 


Pinnick, and then the four got to the foot of the lofty prison-wall. A ladder | 
which they found was so short that only Graham, who is a very tall man, | 


could by its means climb the wall: he lifted the other prisoners up to him, 


and, the ladder having been put on the outside of the wall, lowered them | 


down to it. When all three but Graham were safe, Mounsey kicked the 
ladder down, and said to Graham, “Stick where you are, you bloody sky- 
lark!’ all three then ran away and left Graham to his fate. An alarm was 
raised, and Graham was recaptured on the wall. A reward has been oflered 
for the apprehension of the others. 

A house on fire, in North Street, Brighton, was discovered on Saturday 
morning. There were six inmates. Mrs. Figg, a laundress, with an infant 
grandson in her arms, ran down stairs through the flames; she and the 
infant were burnt, but not in a way to endanger life. A son of Mrs. Figg 
escaped fiom an attic window over the roof of the next house. Holden, his 
wife and hild, who oceupied the drawingroom floor, also flew to the attic 
window, nd got on the roof; but in the darkness they all missed their foot- 
ing, and iell—a distance of forty feet—into an old chalk-pit in the rear of 
the house. The husband was taken up insensible, and died in the hospital 
on Sunday; the wife sustained several fractures, but is recovering; the 
child was found sitting in a flower-garden, slightly bruised. 


IRELAND. 


The Pope has sanctioned the division of the united Catholic dioceses 
of Cloyne and Ross, and the restoration of the bishopric of Ross on an 








tile to the Ministry. That Committee nominated M. de Broglie its Pre- 
sident, and M, Lanjuinais its Secretary. It immediately called for the 
removal of President Dupin's seal from the procés-verbal of the Proro- 
gation Commission. That secret document has been published, and turns 
out to be no seeret: its only features are, the cool contempt with which 
the nervous solicitude of the Commission about the sausage and champagne 
reviews were treated by the Ministry, and the distinct avowal of a belicf 
that the Executive was undermining the authority of the Parliamentary 
General, whom it did not dare openly to uttack, 

The report of the Committce was prepared on Sunday, and was pre- 
sented by M. Lanjuinais to the Assembly on Wednesdiy. The followirg 
passages are the important ones— 

“There is no one here who does not pay respect to great reminiscences ; 
but that feeling ought not to degenerate into intoxication, which leads 
men’s minds astray, and prepares the way for new revolutions. That, how- 
ever, might take place, if you should not endeavour to oppose a movement 
which appeared to have stopped short under the happy intluence of the last 
message of the President of the Republic, but since then has appeared to 
commence again with fresh intensity... . . The tendency which we poiut 
out to you has not been opposed by the Government, and even has been en- 
couraged by some of its acts. The seditious cries of ‘ Vive I'Empereur!’ were 
uttered at reviews, and a gencral officer who resisted the impulse so given 
was dismissed. The press, enjoying the privilege of being sold in the streets, 
has been full of insult and calumny against the National Assembly, appa- 
rently for the object of disparaging it and undermining its moral power ; 
and, in fine, a more important act, and one which appears to us connected 
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ecient 
with the preceding ones—the dismissal of General Changarnicr—has at- 
tracted your attention. s ; ‘ 

“Jt is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact, that for a long time there 
has been on the part of the Executive Power a tendency to place little conti- 
dence in our institutions, to consider as transitory and ephemeral the form 
of government under which we live, to disseminate amongst every rank of 
society doubts as to the future, to cry up the supposed benefits of an absolute 

overnment, and to aspire, within an undetermined time, after a sort of 
im rial restoration.’ dl f é 

The Committee deem that the dismissal of Changarnier was a serious 
fact, “involving the responsibility of the Ministry,” [they parenthetically 
assert that the Constitution, while making the President responsible, has 
not diminished the responsibility of his Ministers within their attributes ;] 
but they are “ far from thinking that it can lead, as some persons have 
been pleased to say, to collisions between the great powers” of the state. 

Two members, of whom M, Lamartine was one, proposed the order of 
the day “ pur et simple” ; three members proposed a declaration of ge- 
neral distrust towards the Ministry ; other members proposed a resolution 
of distrust in the Ministry on the specific ground that it “ sets at nought 
the conditions which ought to guarantee the union of powers so necessary 
to the maintenance of public peace.’ The resolution actually adopted 
for proposal to the Assembly, and carried only by the ecasting-vote of the 
Duke de Broglie, was as follows— 

“The National Assembly, while admitting the incontestable right of the 
Executive Power to dispose of the military commands, blames the use which has 
been made of it by the Ministry, and declares that the ex General-in-chief of 
the Army of Paris has preserved all his claims to the testimony of confidence 
which was given to him by the Assembly on the 3d January last; and passes 
to the order of the day.” 

The majority of the Assembly received the report with considerable 
sympathetic excitement, and the debate on it immediately commenced. 





Srarx.—A telegraphic despatch, received in Paris on Wednesday, 
communicates a political crisis in Madrid. “The Madrid Cabinet has 
resigned. General Narvaez immediately left Madrid, and is now at 
Bayonne.” The despatch was not dated. 

Greruany.—In the Upper House of Representatives at Berlin 
on the 8th instant, a motion for an address to the Crown, which would 
have censured the Ministers, was rejected by 92 to 35. M. Camphausen 
had supported the address with a vigorous attack on the Ministry for their 
transparent policy of enabling “ the German Constitution of the Bund” 
to bear down that of the Prussian Union. 
plan of a “dualism” of States in Germany seemed to be abandoned ; and 
if Prussia were again denounced before Europe as the disturber of its 
peace, it would recognize the old Bund in all its rights. M. Manteuffel 
replied with extreme frankness— 

“There could only have been two grounds for war: to maintain the Con- 
stitution of the [Erfurt] Union, or to support a revolution effected by the 
officials of the Government in Ilesse. As regards the Hesse disputes, there 
are different opinions ; some believe that the conduct of the Government was 
arbitrary, others think there was a dangerous official revolution. (Wwr- 
murs.) Yes, I call it dangerous; because such a revolution can be made by 
the officials of the Government in their dressing-gowns and slippers, while a 
man of the barricades must at least have the courage to expose his life. In 
face of the other question, it had behoved Prussia to see who would be its 
friends and its foes. It was quite certain that Russia and Austria would 
have been our foes in the conflict; but by our side not one great power 
would have stood. Dangerous as this position was, I should not have ad- 
vised his Majesty against a war, but that there were only a few of the small 
German States with us: besides them, we had hopes held out to us that the 
Hessian officers who had thrown up their commissions would have joined us ; 
then there was M. Mazzini in Geneva, ready to assist us with a money sub- 
scription; and Klapka, Arnold Ruge, and other kindred spirits, had arrived 
in Holstein to help us. These would have been our friends, The time 
arrived when a decision must be made; Prussia must have a voice in the 
government of Germany. If that was obtained, the cause of war ceased to 
exist. Here we reached the turning-point; here Prussia determined to 
break, and here Prussia will break with the Revolution. For this reason, M. 
Camphausen is very right when he calls our present policy a transparent 
one; yes, in this question it shall be so.” 

Scuteswic-Ilotsterx.—The Insurrectionary Government has suc- 
eumbed to “ the Commissioners by whom the Great Powers of Germany, 
in the name of the Germanic Confederation, have undertaken to execute 
the treaty of peace of July 2d.” The Dict, in a secret sitting on the 
night of the 10th instant, agreed to abide by the resolution of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. The latter resolved as follows— 

“Since the Germanic Confederation has resolved to enforce the peace of 
the 2d July, with a promise that they will protect the right of Holstein, and 


He declared, that already the | 








AMisrellancans. 

Cabinet Councils were held at the Foreign Office on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and yesterday: most of the Ministers were present, and the sittings 
were long. 

Lord John Russell came to town, for the season, on Saturday last ; 
and gave a Cabinet dinner on Tuesday after the Council. He gives a 
Parliamentary full-dress dinner to his adherents of the Commons on the 
3d of February, at his official residence in Downing Street. The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne came to town on Tuesday ; he gives a Parliamentary 
full-dress dinner to the Ministerial Peers on the 3d of February, at 
Lansdowne House. Earl Grey has been in town since Christmas; and 
the other Ministers have arrived on different days of the week. 


Another letter from Lord John Russell's late prelatical confidant, the 
Bishop of Durham, is now supposed to indicate the measures incubating 
as an antidote to the Papal insolence. The letter, which appeared in the 
Globe on Thursday evening, by the courtesy of the writer, duly recipro- 
cated, is formally addressed to the Archdeacon of Lindisfarne. After a 
lengthened panegyric on the hereditary loyalty and tranquillity of Eng- 
lish Catholics, and a specially warm recognition of the gratitude due to the 
Duke of Norfolk and Lords Beaumont and Camoys, it proceeds to a cate- 
gorical enumeration of Romanist crrors to be combated ; and then at the 
end, with an air of negligent accuracy, it drops the real kernels of dis- 
course — 

“T am persuaded that no wish exists generally for any measure but what 
self-defence requires. An outrageous attack has been made upon us; but I 
trust adequate means may be devised for our own security without disturb- 
ing the free exercise of religion by others or infringing their rights of con- 
science. It surely cannot be necessary to the maintenance of these great 
ends that a foreign potentate should be permitted to insult a great nation, 
trample upon the rights of the Sovereign as secured by law, and disturb the 
peace and good order of the Established Church. In order to prevent such 
evils, it may be necessary to provide some restrictions upon the introduction 
and circulation of Papal bulls in this island ; and to prohibit the assumption 
of episcopal titles conferred by Rome and deriving the name from any place 
in this country. It may also be desirable to forbid the existence of monastic 
institutions, strictly so called; nor can the residence of any Jesuits appear 
otherwise than injurious among Scotch and English Protestants. That order 
is well known to have shown itself so dangerous, that it was suppressed by 


} Clement XIV. in 1773, with the approbation of all wise and good men. 


| than that we have indicated, 


the old and vested right of the connexion between that Duchy and Schiles- | 


wig.”’ the Stadtholders decree the cessation of hostilities.’ 
The Commissioners of the Confederation, on the 11th, proclaimed as 
follows— 


What species or amount of merit may have brought them again into favour 
at Rome, I profess myself unable to determine ; but I am sure you will agree 
with me, that a body of men whose principles and conduct have been so justly 
reprobated in Catholic countries cannot be looked upon as desirable neigh- 
bours among Protestants like ourselves.” 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has replied to an address from 
his clergy, with a letter in which he says, “ All our protestations against 
Papal aggression will be made in vain, unless we defend those who are 
exposed to the machinations of the enemy by the only practicable method 
an extension of the influence of our Church, and the diffusion of Scrip- 
tural knowledge among the benighted parts of the population.” Assert- 
ing that “the present temper of the times scems to hold out a pecu- 
liarly favourable opportunity for effecting a great increase of church- 
extension,” he enjoins sermons in aid of a “ Reformation memorial fund,” 
which a committee of influential Churchmen has been established in Lon- 
don to collect. 





A more than usually large number of applications have been made to 
the Lord Chancellor by gentlemen of the bar for silk gowns; but it is 
understood that at present his Lordship does not intend to accede to any 
of the applications. 

Reports have been floating about relative to the Police arrangements in 
connexion with the Exhibition in Ilyde Park. On the one hand, it has 
been asserted that an importation of foreign detectives was about to take 
place; on the other, it was confidently stated that the Police force of the 
Metropolis was about to be doubled. Neither of these reports can be 
said to be strictly correct. The arrangements, so far as they have been 
perfected up to the present time, consist simply in the reorganization of 
the superannuated officers. At present, we may state on authority, the 
Police Commissioners do not intend to provide any further Police foree 
It has been finally determined to protect 
the immediate vicinity of the Exhibition Building with military ; but 
whether or not it will be necessary to import a foreign detective force to 
point out foreigners of ill-repute, remains, we are informed, a matter for 
future consideration. —Daily News. 

The lingering illness of the Duke of Neweastle terminated with his life 
on Sunday afternoon; when the Duke expired, at Clumber Park, in the 


| presence of almost all the members of his immediate family. 


“The Danish army will retreat, and only that number of troops which is 
sufficient for the maintenance of tranquillity and order will be left in Schles- | 


wig. The Schleswig- Holstein army will remain in possession of Rendsburg 
and Friedrichsort, and the territories which belong to these fortresses. The 
rest of the army will retreat across the Eyder, where they will go into can- 
tonments. ‘Two-thirds of the troops wil! be dismissed on leave.” 


Inpia: Curva: Avstrratia.—The news by the overland mail from 
brings from China only a rumour that the Southern rebels had gained a 
fresh success over the Imperial troops ; a success of trivial character, and 
followed by no marked change in the position of cither party. 

In the absence of Asiatic news, the Australian files supply some Co- 
lonial gleanings. The Sydney journals give evidence that Sir Charles 
Fitzroy is unpopular: when alighting from his carriage at the theatre, a 
stone was thrown at him, which struck the bayonet of a soldier and broke 
it. Melbourne journals communicate the public joy at the intelligence 
that Port Phillip would be made an independent colony. The Adelaide 
Gazette exhibits in the public accounts of the quarter ending on the 30th 
September, a surplus yielding some 40,000/. for remission to England on 
account of immigration. But the marked feature of the statements from 
New South Wales and from Van Diemen’s Land concerns the vigorous 
growth of the Anti-Convict feeling: whilst in the former colony a strong 
agitation is in progress against the cessation of convict-importation, in 
the latter a stern determination, tempered with Christian moderation, is 
expressed against any renewal of the system. 





Henry Pelham Fiennes-Peclham-Clinton, Duke of Newcastle, Earl of 
Lincoln, and Baron Clinton, was the son of the fourth Duke, by a daughter 
of the second Earl of Harrington; and was born on the 30th January 1785, 
His father diced when he was but cleven years old; and his mother mar- 
ried a second time, (to Sir Charles Crawford,) in the year 1800, After 


| seven years at Eton, he was proceeding on a Continental tour, in the in- 





terval offered by the peace of Amiens, when the resumption of hostilities 


Bombay on the 17th December notes no event of interest in India, and | made him one of Napoleon's détenus; and he remained in France during 


| four of the most impressible of bis young years, amidst a civele described 


as “ extremely limited in its numbers and narrow in its views.” On_ his 
return to England, in 1807, he took his seat in the House of Peers. Thus, 
circumstances prevented him from receiving the usual education of an 
English nobleman either at the University or in the House of Commons. 
Soon after his return, he married one of the greatest heiresses of that day, 
Miss Georgiana Elizabeth Mundy, of Shipley in Derbyshire; and thus 
added to possessions considerable on their descent from his parent, and 
further increased by judicious trust management during a long minority. 
The wealth of the Duke, however, is understood to have waned and dis- 
appeared under his own management, from indulgence in a disastrous 
habit of unprofitable land-purchasing. At the time of his decease, he was 
Custos Rotulorum of Newark, Steward and Keeper of Sherwood Forest 
and Folewood Park, and High Steward of Retford: he was formerly alsa 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Nottingham, till removed by Lord 
Chancellor Cottenham, for a characteristic cause—his refusal to place a 
gentleman on the commission of the peace because he was not a member 
of the Established Church. The general political position of the stanch 
Tory Duke, respectable from the lasting consistency of his antique pre- 
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judices, has been so individual and so well marked before the public, that it | 
will be more interesting to show the process by which he formed his con- 
victions than to recount his struggles. The means have been supplied by 
himself, in an autobiographical introduction to a publication issued by 
him in 1836, entitled “Thoughts in Times Past tested by Subsequent 
Events.” 

“In my youth and early manhood,” wrote the deceased, “I laboured 
under many serious and weighty disadvantages. The worst, as I appre- 
hended, though possibly it may have been for the best, was the want of 
counsellors during many of my ripening years. Those ripening years were 
passed in a foreign land, far away from the scenes of my interests and aflee- 
tions: many years were thus passed in languishing banishment, cut off from 
all connexion with my own country. I at last returned to it; but, to avow 
the truth, though my heart was still British, I found myself absolutely a 
stranger in my native land. Every one and everything were strange to | 
me; forgotten myself, I too, from long absence, had forgotten them. All 
was to be learned. There would have been little difficulty if friends and 
instructors had been at hand; but such was not my fortune. I floundered 
on, doubtful what course to take; fearful of doing wrong, uncertain what 
was right. I was at once and immediately thrown on my own resources; 
those resources, as I was too well aware, being perceptibly weak and feeble. 
Nevertheless, as they arose, I contended with the various difficulties, and 
marked out for myself a course of my own. ‘The effort was painful, for sub- 
jects of the highest importance frequently bewildered my noviciate with 
their unexplained, and, to me, almost unintelligible matter: but a stern 
sense of duty impelled me; I persevered, and I could discover no other way 
of casing an anxious and busy conscience. My object was to fulfil the duty 
required of me; and to accomplish this end by no other means than such as 
my searching conscience could most sacredly and scrupulously approve. 
Thus, then, was I trained into acting upon conscience. I endeavoured to 
discover the truth; and if I failed it was not from want of intention, but 
from want of capacity. This course I have continued to pursue from the 
earliest period of my entrance into life up to the present hour. On looking | 
back to the past, I can honestly assert that I repent of nothing that I have 
done: ‘ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.’ . . . . Such has been the cradle of my 
opinions: time may have matured them and given them something like au- 
os all events, the sentiments which might have been originally 
doubtful are now rootedly confirmed: my mind within me is as the needle 
to the pole—on no point more decisively than that I cannot be a Reformer, 
and that from conviction, as well as from affection, I am a Conservative. | 
: - . « Reform has been a mania, and it has been suffered to invade every | 
institution of the state. I always dreaded its consequences; I always 
abhorred its sorceries ; I have never ceased to oppose its advances. I care 
not who dislikes the declaration. I openly avow that I am not a Reformer; 
and more, I declare that I have my suspicions of all men who profess them- 
selves to be Reformers.” 

A reverend member of the Peerage has also been removed, in the 
erson of Lord William Somerset, the uncle of the Duke of Beaufort: 
e died at Clifton on Tuesday, after a severe illness of several weeks. 

The deceased was fifth son of the fifth Duke; be was born in 1784, and , 
has left seven children. He was a Canon of Bristol, and Rector of the 
valuable livings of Llangattock, Breconshire, and Tormarton, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Viscount da Torre de Moncorvo, Minister of Portugal at this Court, 
died on Sunday. He had represented his Sovereign in England since 
1839 ; and had given great satisfaction on all sides. 

The name of the popular author of Wild Sports of the West and of many 
humorous sketches in the periodical literature of the day is noted in the 
obituary list. Mr. Maxwell expired on the 29th December, at Mussel- 
burgh, near Edinburgh. A mourning admirer writes in the Globe— 

“ His generally vigorous health had of late broken down, and he erept into 
the retirement of this sequestered village to die. He had been in early life 
a Captain in the British Army; and was, of course, the delight of the mess- 
room, and a general favourite in social circles. He subsequently entered the 
Church, and was some years Prebendary of Balla, a wild Connaught church- | 
living, without any congregation or cure of souls attached to it; though it 
afforded what he was admirably capable of dealing with, plenty of game. 
Of a warm-hearted, kind, and manly temperament, he made friends of all 
who came within the range of his wit or the circle of his acquaintance. 
He was the founder of that school which counts the ‘ Harry Lorrequers’ and 
others among its humble disciples; but ‘The Story of my Life’ and ‘ Wild 
Sports of the West’ will not ts easily surpassed in the peculiar qualities of 
that gay, off-hand, and rollicking style of penmanship, of which he was the 
originator.” 


A correspondence between Mr. Daniel Webster, the American Home 
Secretary, and M. Hulsemann, the Austrian Envoy at Washington, on 
the appointment of Mr. Dudly Mann as the confidential agent of the Re- 
public to the Hungarian Committee of Defence, has been laid before the 
Congress. 

On the 30th September last, M. Hulsemann addressed to Mr. Webster a 
protest against the appointment of Mr. Dudly Mann. He declared the lan- 
guage of the appointment to be offensive to the Imperial Cabinet, inasmuch 
as it “ designated the Austrian Government as an iron rule,’’ “ represented 
the rebel chief Kossuth as an illustrious man,” and “ introduced improper 
expressions in regard to Russia, the intimate and faithful ally of Austria.” 
M. Hulsemann asked—* How is it possible to reconcile such a mission with 
the principle of nonintervention, so formally announced by the United States 
as the basis of American policy, and which had just been sanctioned with so 
much solemnity by the President, in his inaugural address of March 5, 1849 > 
Was it in return for the friendship and confidence which Austria had never 
ceased to manifest towards them, that the United States became so impatient 
for the downfall of the Austrian monarchy, and even sought to accelerate 
that event by the utterance of their wishes to that effect? Those who did 
not hesitate to assume the responsibility of sending Mr. Dudly Mann on 
such an errand, should, independent of considerations of propriety, have 
borne in mind that they were exposing their emissary to be treated as aspy. 
It is to be regretted that the American Government was not better informed 
as to the actual resources of Austria, and her historical perseverance in 
defending her just rights.”’ 

The offence, however, might have been overlooked, but for the allusion to 
the subject in General Taylor's message to Congress ; and even since that al- 
lusion, AL. Hulsemann declares the intentions of his Government still to be 
amicable and pacific. ‘‘ Having thus fulfilled his duty, the undersigned con- 
siders it a fortunate circumstance that he has it in his power to assure the 
Secretary of State that the Imperial Government is disposed to cultivate re- 
lations of friendship and good understanding with the United States; relations 
which may have been momentarily weakened, but which could not again be 
seriously disturbed without placing the cardinal interests of the two countries 
in jeopardy.” 

The tone and the matter of Mr. Webster's reply will be alike calculated 
to flutter the conventional diplomatists of the Court of Vienna. 





! be exhibited. 


| ricans, gave birth to reflections on freedom. 


' of this reaction has doubtless been, and now is, in these United States. 
| position thus belonging to the United States is a fact as inseparable from 





“The Government and people of the United States, like other intelligent 
governments and communities, take a lively interest in the movements and 
the events of this remarkable age, in whatever part of the world they may 
But the interest taken by the United States in these events 
has not proceeded from any disposition to depart from that neutrality towards 
foreign powers which is among the deepest principles and the most cherish- 
ed traditions of the political history of the Union. It has been the nec 
effect of the unexampled character of the events themselves, which could not 


| fail to arrest the attention of the contemporary world, as they will, doubt- 


less, fill a memorable page in history. But the undersigned goes further, and 
freely admits that, in proportion as these extraordinary events appeared to 


| have their origin in those great ideas of responsible and popular governments 


on which the American constitutions themselves are wholly founded, they 
could not but command the warm sympathy of the people of this country. 
Well-known circumstances in their history, indeed their whole history, have 


| made them the representatives of purely popular principles of government. 


In this light they now stand before the world, They could not, if they 
would, conceal their character, their condition, or their destiny. They could 
not, if they so desired, shut out from the view of mankind the causes which 


| have placed them in so short a national career in the station which they now 


hold among the civilized states of the world. They could not, if they desired 
it, suppress either the thoughts or the hopes which arise in men’s minds in 
other countries from contemplating their successful example of free govern- 
ment. 

*‘ That very intelligent and distinguished personage the Emperor Joseph 


| the Second was among the first to discern this necessary consequence of the 


American revolution on the sentiments and opinions of the people of Europe. 
In a letter to his Minister in the Netherlands in 1787, he observes that it is 
remarkable that France, by the assistance which she afforded to the Ame- 
i This fact, which the sagacity 
of that monarch perceived at so carly a day, is now known and admitted by 
intelligent powers all over the world. True indeed it is, that the prevalence 
on the other continent of sentiments favourable to Republican liberty is the 
result of the reaction of America upon Europe; and the source and centre 


The 


their history, their constitutional organization, and their character, as the 
opposite position of the powers composing the European alliance is from the 


| history and constitutional organization of the governments of those powers.” 


Proceeding to deal with the particular complaints of M. Hulsemann, Mr. 
Webster continues—‘‘No state, deserving the appellation of independent, 
ean permit the language in which it may instruct its own officers, in the dis- 
charge of their duties to itself, to be called in question, under any pretext, 
by a foreign power. But even if this were not so, M. Hulsemann is in an 


| error in stating that the Austrian Government is called an ‘iron rule’ in Mr, 


Mann’s instructions. That phrase is not found in the paper; and in respect 
to the honorary epithet bestowed, in Mr. Mann’s instructions, on the Tate 
chief of the Revolutionary Government of Hungary, M. Hulsemann will 
bear in mind that the Government of the United States cannot justly be ex- 
pected, in a confidential communication to its own agents, to withhold from 
an individual an epithet of distinction of which a great part of the world 
thinks him worthy, merely on the ground that his own Government regards 
him asa rebel. At an early stage of the American Revolution, while Wash- 
ington was considered by the English Government as a rebel chief, he was 
regarded on the Continent of Europe as an illustrious hero.” 

But Mr. Webster “ will take the liberty of bringing the Cabinet of Vienna 
into the presence of its own predecessors, and of citing for its consideration 
the conductiof the Imperial Government itself.” ‘* In the year 1777, the war 
of the American Revolution was raging all over these United States; Eng- 
land was prosecuting that war with a most resolute determination, and by 
the exertion of all her military means to the fullest extent. Germany was 
at that time at peace with England; and yet an agent of that Congress, 
which was looked upon by England in no other light than that of a body in 
open rebellion, was not only received with great respect by the Ambassador 
of the Empress-Queen at Paris, and by the Minister of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who afterwards mounted the Imperial throne, but resided in 
Vienna for a considerable time—not, indeed, officially acknowledged, 
but treated with courtesy and respect: and the Emperor suffered him- 
self to be persuaded by that agent to exert himself to prevent the 
German powers from furnishing troops to England to enable her to 
suppress the rebellion in America. Neither M. Hulsemann nor the Ca- 
binet of Vienna, it is presumed, will undertake to say that anything said or 
done by this Government in regard to the recent war between Austria and 
Hungary is not borne out, and much more than borne out, by this example 
of the Imperial Court. It is believed that the Emperor Joseph the Second 
habitually spoke in terms of respect and admiration of the character of Wash- 
ington, as he is known to have done of that of Franklin; and he deemed it 
no infraction of neutrality to inform himself of the progress of the revolu- 
tionary struggle in America, nor to << his deep sense of the merits and 
the talents of those illustrious men who were then leading their country to 
independence and renown, The undersigned may add, that in 1781 the 
Courts of Russia and Austria proposed a diplomatic congress of the bellige- 
rent powers, to which the Commissioners of the United States should be ad- 
mitted.” 

From the imaginary interview with their predecessors, Mr. Webster leads 
the Austrian Cabinet to a retrospective interview with themselves. “In 
the autumn of-1848, an application was made to the Chargé d’ Affaires of the 
United States at Vienna, in behalf of M. Kossuth, formerly Minister of Fi- 
nance for the kingdom of Hungary by Imperial appointment, but at the 
time the application was made chief of the Revolutionary Government. The 
object of this application was to obtain the good offices of Mr. Stiles with the 
Imperial Government, with a view to the suspension of hostilities. This ap- 
plication became the subject of a conference between Prince Schwarzenberg, 
the Imperial Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Stiles. The Prince com- 
mended the considerateness and propriety with which Mr. Stiles had acted ; 
and, so far from disapproving of his interference, advised him, in case he re- 
ceived a further communication from the Revolutionary Government in 
Hungary, to have an interview with Prince Windischgriitz, who was char- 
ged by the Emperor with the proceedings determined on in relation to that 
kingdom. A week after these occurrences, Mr. Stiles received, through a se- 
eret channel, a communication signed by L. Kossuth, President of the Com- 
mittee of Defence, and countersigned by Francis Pulsky, Secretary of State. 
On the receipt of this communication, Mr. Stiles had an interview with 
Prince Windischgriatz ; ‘ who received him with the utmost kindness, and 
thanked him for his efforts towards reconciling the existing difficulties.’ 
Such were the incidents which first drew the attention of the Government of the 
United States particularly to the affairs of Hungary ; and the conduct of Mr. 
Stiles, though acting without instructions in a matter of much delicacy, 
having been viewed with satisfaction by the Imperial Government, was ap- 
proved by that of the United States.” 

The charge of ignorance as to the occurrences in the kingdom of Hungary 
is at once admitted and made the natural justification of Mr. Dudly Mann's 
ig: ye The insinuation that Mr. Mann would have been a * y is 
then dealt with in trenchant style—‘ A spy is a person sent by one be fige- 
rent to gain seerct information of the forees and defences of the other, to be 
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—_—— , 
used for hostile purposes. According to practice, he may use deception, 
under the penalty of being lawfully hanged if detected. To give this odious 
name and character to a confidential agent of a neutral epenes bearing the 
commission of his country, and sent for a purpose fully warranted by the 
law of nations, is not only to abuse language, but also to confound all just 
jdeas, and to announce the wildest and most extravagant notions, such as 
certainly were not to have been expected in a grave ——— paper; and 
the President directs the undersigned to say to M. Hulsemann, that the 
American Government would regard such an imputation upon it by the 
Cabinet of Austria as that it employs spies, and that in a quarrel none of its 
own, as distinctly offensive, if it did not presume, as it is willing to presume, 
that the word used in the original German was not of equivalent meaning 
with ‘spy’ in the English language, or that in some other way the employ- 
ment of such an opprobrious term may be explained. Had the Imperial 
Government of Austria a> emary Mr. Mann to the treatment of a spy, it 
would have placed itself without the 1 of civilized nations; and the Cabi- 
net of Vienna may be assured, that if it had carried, or attempted to carry, 
any such lawless purpose into effect, in the case of an authorized agent of 
this Government, the spirit of the people of this country would have de- 
manded immediate hostilities to be waged by the utmost exertion of the 
power of the Republic, military and naval.” 

The extent of the ‘‘ power of the Republic’ thus aroused, Mr. Webster 
had already presented to the Austrian mind in a previous description, at 
once sareastic and picturesque—“ The power of this Republic, at the present 
moment, is spread over a region one of the richest and most fertile on the 
globe, and of an extent in comparison with which the possessions of the 
house of Hapsburg are but as a patch on the earth's surface. Its popula- 
ion, already twenty-five millions, will exceed that of the Austrian emp ire 
within the period during which it may be hoped that M. Hulsemann may 
yet remain in the honourable discharge of his duties to his Government. Its 
navigation and commerce are hardly exceeded by the oldest and most com- 
mercial nations ; its maritime means and its maritime power may be seen by 
Austria herself, in all seas where she has ports, as well as it may be 
seen also in all other quarters of the globe. Life, liberty, property, and 
all personal rights, are amply secured to all citizens, and protected by just 
and stable laws ; and credit, public and private, is as well established as in 
any government of Continental Europe : and the country, in all its interests 
and concerns, partakes most largely in all the improvements and progress 
which distinguish the age. Certsinly the United States may be pardoned, 
even by those who profess adherence to the principles of absolute govern- 
ments, if they entertain an ardent affection for those popular forms of politi- 
cal organization which have so rapidly advanced their own prosperity and 
happiness, and enabled them in so short a period to bring the country, and 
their hemisphere to which it belongs, to the notice and respectful regard, 
not to say the admiration, of the civilized world.” 

The reference to Russia is brictly despatched —* The only observation made 
in those instructions [to Mr. Dudly Mann] about Russia is, that she ‘has 
chosen to assume an attitude of interference; and her immense preparations 
for invading and reducing the Hungarians to the rule of Austria—from 
which they desire to be released—gave so serious a character to the contest 





as to awaken the most painful solicitude in the minds of Americans.’ The 
undersigned cannot but consider the Austrian Cabinet as unnecessarily sus- 


ceptible in looking upon language like this as a ‘ hostile demonstration.’ If 
we remember that it was addressed by the Government to its own agent, and 
has received publicity only through a communication from one department 
of the American Government to another, the language quoted must be 
deemed moderate and inoffensive. The comity of nations would hardly for- 
bid its being addressed to the two Imperial powers themselves.” 

Mr. Webster concludes with a compliment to the Austrian Government on 
its recent progress in Liberalism—“ The President has perceived with great 
satisfaction, that, in the constitution recently introduced into the Austrian 
empire, many of these great principles are recognized and applied; and he 
cherishes a sincere wish that they may produce the same happy effects 
throughout his Austrian Majesty's extensive dominions that they have done 
in the United States.” 





al Office on military 


The following important manifesto from the Col 
ales recently received, 


economy appears in some papers from New South W 
It has no date. 
“ Despatch No. 30.— Military, from Lord Grey to his 
Charles Fitzroy, Governor of New South Wales. 

“Sir—In my despatch of the 24th of November 1846, (* No. 2, Military,’) 
I instructed you to make immediate arrangements, in concert with the officer 
commanding the troops in New South Wales, for sending the whole of the 
disposable force now serving there to Wellington with the utmost practicable 
despatch. I caleulated that it would be in your power, without danger, to 
send at least 900 men for the service, still retaining a small force at Sydney, 
which, under the circumstances of New South Wales at that time, was all 
that I considered indispensable. I was of opinion that New South Wales 
might be considered perfectly secure from the attack of any foreign enemy ; 
there being no Native tribes capable of engaging in serious hostilities with 
the colonists, and the convict establishment having been reduced so low, 
while so great an increase had taken place in the number of the free popu- 
lation, that there was no longer the necessity which some years ago existed 
for maintaining a considerable military foree to guard against the risk of an 
attempt to rise on the part of the convicts; and that, under these cireum- 
stances, there was no part of her Majesty's dominions in which there was 
less occasion for a large body of troops. 

“T found, with the exception of those at Sydney, the troops serving in 
New South Wales were broken up into small detachments, and were ob- 
viously performing duties more analogous to those of a police corps than of 
a ras of her Majesty’s regular army. I considered that these were duties 
which the heavy demands upon the services of the British army did not ad- 
mit that it should be called upon any longer to undertake. I informed you 
that her Majesty's confidential servants would consider it their duty to take 
care that the naval and military forces should afford efficient protection from 
the attacks of any foreign enemy to so important a part of her dominions as 
New South Wales, but that for the maintenance of internal order and tran- 
quillity it was only reasonable that the colonists should themselves be called 
upon to provide, by the formation of an adequate force of police, or, if neces- 
sary, by militia. I instructed you to bring this subject under the imme- 
diate consideration of the | gislative Council, and under no circumstances to 
consider yourself authorized to delay send.ng to New Zealand the force I had 
named. 

“In my despatch of the 4th of March 1848, (‘No. 11, Military,’) I in- 
stracted you to inform the Legislative Council of New South Wales, that 
while the right of the Australian Colonies to look for their fair share of that 
protection which it is the object of her Majesty’s naval and military forces to 
extend to all parts of the British empire was fully recognized by her Majes- 
ty’s servants, they were of opinion that these colonies had made so much 
progress in wealth and population that their inhabitants might reasonably be 
expected to bear also a part of the heavy charges which, with a view to that 
Eecstien, are imposed upon their fellow-subjects residing in the United 

ingdom ; and that the smallest contribution towards these charges which 
ought now to be required from the colonists, was that of providing any ad- 
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ditional means of local defence which might be required; and I suggested 
to you the propriety of inviting the principal gentlemen of the colony to 
exert themselves in forming a volunteer artillery force. 

“In my despatch of the Ist of June following, (‘No. 16, Military,’) after 
noticing the report of the Committee of the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales on the question of how far it might be expedient to make some addi- 
tion to the rs in consequence of the withdrawal of a portion of the troops, 
I explained that the force so withdrawn was sent to New Zealand to meet a 
pressing emergency ; and I stated that her Majesty's Government did not 
contemplate the pormenneat maintenance of a large regular force in that co- 
lony, any more than in New South Wales. 

“These communications will have fully prepared you for the reduction 
which her Majesty's Government find it absolutely necessary to make of the 
military expenditure of the Australian Colonies; and I have accordingly to 
acquaint you that her Majesty's Government propose to transfer to the co- 
lony of New South Wales the barracks and all military buildings and lands 
not immediately required for the preservation of stores ; and that the charge 
of providing, maintaining, and repairing quarters in New South Wales, must 
in future be undertaken by the colony; and that the foree to be retained 
there will be reduced to a guard in the capital of the colony, and in the town 
of Melbourne, which will be the capital of the proposed province of Victoria. 
If a greater amount of force is required, the local Legislature must either 
make provision for raising a more considerable body of police than is now 
maintained, or some other description of local force, or else provide for the 
pay and allowances of an additional number of her Majesty's regular army, 
in which case there would be no objection to allow additional regiments to 
serve there. 

‘In adopting the policy which I am thus called upon to prescribe to you 
for your future guidance, her Majesty's Government are urged by the con- 
sideration that New South Wales already possesses representative institu- 
tions ; that these will, it cannot be doubted, very speedily be extended to 
the other Australian colonies ; and that all the restrictions heretofore imposed 
on colonial trade by Imperial legislation have now been removed. 

“It is my duty to apprize you, that if the Colonial Legislature should not 
think proper to make adequate provision for the maintenance of the neces- 
sary barracks, in the manner in which the health and comfort of the troops 
will be as well secured as at present, it will be incumbent on her Majesty's 
Government to remove them altogether. 

“T have only further to acquaint you, that in giving up to the colony the 
barracks and other buildings which are to be transferred to it under the pre- 
sen instructions, it must be distinctly understood that her Majesty's Go- 
vernment reserve to themselves the right of resuming possession of it at any 
future time, if it should in their judgment become necessary to do so. Some 
nominal rent must therefore be reserved as a recognition of the title of the 
Crown to the property. 

“You will take an early opportunity of reporting to me the arrangements 
which you shall make in pursuance of the present instructions. 

**] have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

“Grey.” 


The War-Oflice authorities have resolved, that through the increased 
opportunities of education which have been lately afforded to the Army, 
a ready means is offered of obtaining soldiers from the ranks capable of 
filling the situations of clerks in the several military offices on forei, 
stations, while at the same time a fair reward will be secured to the well- 
conducted and intelligent soldier. The general or other officers command- 
ing her Majesty's forces have accordingly been instructed by cireular— 

“That, on the occurrence of a vacancy among the clerks in the several 
military offices within your command, you will apply to the commanding- 
officer of any regiment on the station, to recommend to you a steady and 
intelligent soldier capable of filling the same. After a period of probation 
not exceeding three months, this soldier, if confirmed as fit for the situation, 
shall be removed from his regiment and be attested for general service, in 
order that while holding his office he shall continue to be a soldier in the 
Army, and liable, if removed from his appointment for irregularity or in- 
capacity, to be ordered to military duty with any regiment then on the 
station. Any man so confirmed in his appointment will have the rank and 
pay of Sergeant, with clothing, rations, lodging, and fuel, and light, or with 
money allowances in lieu thereof; and will have the chance of rising in 
some of the offices, by succession, to the senior clerkship, in which event he 
will be entitled to the rank, pay, and allowances of Sergeant-Major. The 
service, as clerk, of any soldier confirmed in the appointment, will be allowed 
to reckon towards pension as non-commissioned officer.” 


Results of the tegistrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years. 





Ten Weeks Week 
of 1839-49 of 1850. 

Zymotic Disease imetsendaoneeniin ovese pescones eos 2,275 eeee 173 
Dropsy, Cancer 1 other diseases of uncertain or variable seat., 570 41 
Tubercular Diseases 2... ccc cccccccccscvesccccevecccceces ° 1,850 lés 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. .. . 1,309 lls 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........ 66666650005 . 38 “a 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 2,722 275 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 10 55 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c.... ....... oe ° ° 106 lz 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, & . mM 7 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & 81 s 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c ll 1 
Malformations, .... 0.6.6.6 5seeeees . 29 ‘ 
Premature Birth .... oveevecs ee evees - 220 So 
Atrophy... rcccsccvcsceseceves . . e 145 eece 13 
AMO. vcccrcccccccccccccccscceces ee - Tes eee 43 
Sudden . : 116 , 
Vivlence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance - 230 17 
Total including unspecified causes oe coseeee 11,621 1,023 


Mr. EF. Lowe communicates from the Observatory at Highfield House, near 
Nottingham, his interesting observation of two very perfect auroral arches in 
an unusual celestial position, “ at right angles to the magnetic meridian,” 
on the evening of the 9th instant. We subjoin his general note, referri 
to the Times of January 13 for the more detailed particulars, which he ad 
for the benefit of professional astronomers. : : 

“ At 5h. 45m. a brilliant orange glare existed on the Western horizon, 
evidently aurora borealis. At 5h. 55m. Greenwich mean time, a colourless 
arch extended from N.N.W. across the Eastern sky to the constellation Orion 
being uniform in breadth—viz. 3° 80, and having hard edges; this arch had 
pulsations of greater and less brilliancy occupying 30 seconds, and these 
changes were instantaneous along the whole arch. The arch descended 
slowly easterly ; the sky cloudless. 

« At 6h. 20m. a second arch stretched across the sky from W. to S., and 
at this time was at about the same altitude in S.W. as the other arch was in 
N.E. ; they both finally disappeared at 6h. 30m.” 

The printing-establishment of Mr. Thomas Nelson, at Gifford Park, Edin- 
burgh, was totally destroyed by fire on the evening of Saturday se nnight. 
The damage done, chietly by the destruction of printed sheets of works, is 
estimated at 3000/. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 

It is now understood that the Government have decided upon the sur- 
render of the Window-tax, and the substitution of a moderate house-tax. 
There is reason to hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have 
so considerable a surplus at the end of the financial year that he can 
easily afford a million or twelve hundred thousand for this long-desired 
object. By the substitution of a housc-tax, calculated to raise about 
600,000. for the window-tax, raising about 1,800,000/., the sacrifice of 
revenue will not exceed 1,200,0007. Such a tax will in the first instance 
fall much lighter than the present window-tax, and will not interfere 
with the construction of our dwellings. —Daily News. 


The papers of this morning contain a correspondence between Sir John 
Harington and Mr. J. N. Gibson on behalf of “ the congregation of St. 
Paul’s and St. Barnabas,” the Reverend W. J. E. Bennett, and the 
Bishop of London, on the subject of Mr. Bennett's resignation. The 
congregation, on the 7th January, urged an objection to Mr, Bennett's 
resolve on resignation, founded on legal analogy. ‘The Pishop of London 
is patron as weil as ordinary of the living; a bond to resign by the 
incumbent to the patron is against the ecclesiastical law of the country ; 
the congregation are not casuists enough to distinguish that there is a 
difference in principle amongst honest men between a promise and a 
hond; the promise was inadvertent, not wholly without blame; Mr. 
Bennett should not follow it up. Mr. Bennett, in reply, declared that he 
repudiated the temporal law referred to as binding on the conscience in 
spiritual matters; and though he should be found wrong in temporal law, 





he would not forego his obedience to the far higher court of God, and to | 


the Bishop's judgment that he is guilty of unfaithfulness to the Church of 


England: he will therefore sign the legal documents of resignation on the | 
25th of March. The congregation then applied to the Bishop of London, | 


proposing that he should “ specify what, in the administration of the ser- 
vices at St. Paul's and St. Barnabas, he wished to be altered, omitted, or 
supplied.” They desired to try in the Ecclesiastical Courts those ques- 
tions for which Mr. Bennett had been pronounced unfaithful to the 
Church of England; and to raise those questions with the least possible 
delay and expense, admitting the facts in an amicable spirit, and contend- 
ing not for victory but truth. The Bishop, per secretary, “ declines ac- 
ceding to the request.” 


The London correspondent of the Oxford Herald contradicts the report | 


that Sir John Harington has seceded to the Church of Rome. 

The Peerage sustains a third loss in a single week, in the person of the 
Marquis of Northampton ; who died yesterday morning, at Castle Ashby. 
The Marquis was father-in-law of Viscount Alford; and the death of 
that young nobleman proved a severe shock to the sensitive temperament 
of his relative. The sympathies with science and literature of the de- 
ceased nobleman are well known. He leaves four sons and daughters ; 
and is succeeded in his titles and estates by his eldest son, the Earl of 
Compton. 


The debate on the resolution proposed to the French Assembly by M. 


(Saturday, 


tive prosecuting ‘Red’? journals, aegstonning zealous advocates of Demo. 
cracy, displacing too declared Republican Mayors, and other officials in 
the provinces, disbanding over Radical National Guards, forbidding the 
sale of popular newspapers, and, in conjunction with the Legislative As- 
sembly, disfranchising one-third of the electoral body voting for the national 
representatives. This friendly codperation, observe, prevailed for many 
months ; insomuch that General Cavaignac, in the discussion which has just 
taken place in the bureau of which he is a member relative to M. Rémusat’s 
proposition, reminded “ the majority” (for so the combined parties, ex- 
clusive of the Gauche, are now termed) of the sudden change in their 
sentiments towards the President; contrasting it with their previous 
submissive course. In point of fact, these measures of repression were the 
chief business of the session of 1849-50, and the willing acquiescence 
they gave to the proposition for granting a large sum of money to the 
President, sealed the apparently good understanding between them. 
But Louis Napoleon began now to indulge in certain speculative hopes 
regarding the prolongation of his Presidential term, or perhaps in the 
dream of converting his actual title into one of monarchical import. 
His partisans were as indiserect as zealous, and enough was done, more than 
enough was said, by the journals in his interest, to engender alarm in the 
Representatives of the People. The ‘ Commission of Permanence,” which 
kept up the sacred flame of the popular element by sitting during the antumn 
months, passed an uneasy life under the manifestations of ambitious and 
personal views by Louis Napoleon. His “* progresses,’ obviously undertaken 
In a canvassing spirit, and conducted by a well-drilled corps of officials in as 
flattering a manner as the disposition of the country would admit of, attested 
the real purpose which the principal actor in them had at heart. The well- 
known incidents of the reviews on the plain of Satory afforded additional evi- 
dence of the President's design to gain over the soldiery by every device within 
his means to practise. In short, the Representatives of the People felt thata 
coup d état might very possibly be attempted, and their political existence com- 
»romised, unless they took measures for protecting themselves against surprises, 
n seeking to strengthen their position, the Committee appear to have culti- 
vated a more friendly relation with General Changarnier, (himself a mem- 
ber,) whom they interrogated (as it now comes out) respecting the cries 
uttered at the review by the cavalry regiments. The General's reply (which 
I need not quote, since it is now published in the minutes of the Permanent 
Commission) did not disguise his disapproval of the mancwuvres by which the 
“vivats”’ had been produced ; and the Assembly derived a certain sense of se- 
curity from the conviction that General Changarnicr would resist any applica- 
tion of the military force for purposes contrary to the constitution. Then came 
the tug of war between the President and the General-in-chief.  Availing 
himself of the power which, legally, he possesses, to remove the stiffnecked com- 
mander, he gained a triumph over his opponents, it is true, but at the same time 
he provoked a body which, if they only knew how to direct their course ju- 
diciously, might make him feel the consequences. Meanwhile, the appre- 
hensions which have possessed the representative body have had the effect of 
driving the chefs de parti to “lay hold on the horns of the altar’”’— 
i.e. the Republic, and to declare that to be the object of their devoted at- 
tachment! M. Thiers, whose lukewarm adhesion to the actual constitution has 
all along been ascribed to his Orleanist longings—M. VDiscatory, and others, 
who were never suspected of partiality to the Republic—now, forsooth, come 
out hearty partisans. ‘IT would not change it,” quoth M. Thiers, in the 
Bureau discussions, “for any dynasty under the sun, no matter of what 
branch”’; “and Z would even make sacrifices to preserve it,” cries M. 
Piseatory. These gentlemen, ut all events, appeared to be “ off with the old 
love” ; whether they really desire to be “on with the new,” remains to be 









| proved, 


Rémusat’s Committee proceeds without any very exciting interest.. The | 


speeches of mark have been—an effective one by M. Lasteyrie, on the side 
of the Committee, denouncing the supporters of President Bonaparte as 


reyolutionists ; a speech by M. Berryer, avowedly raising the Legitimist | 


flag, declaring that the Count de Chambord is no conspirator but the 
exiled King of France; and an elequent reply to M. Berryer, in defence 
of the Republic, by M. de Lamartine, who shows a leaning towards per- 
sonal adherence to the President, and is named as probable Ambassador 
to England. 

The advices from Bayonne concerning the Ministerial crisis in Madrid 
are now confirmed from that capital itself, but without details. Narvaez 
Aad retired to France: his fall arose out of differences with the Queen- 
Mother. M. Pidal and M. Mon were likely to have the formation of the 
new Ministry. 


Two men lost their lives yesterday by a sewer accident at Islington. The 
Commissioners are driving a large tunnel-sewer from Church Street to Cross 
Street, at a depth of twenty-four fect, and under the tunnel containing the 
New River, which is at a depth of twelve feet. A Mr. Cox desired to make 
a drain into the new sewer, and applied to the Commissioners for authority ; 
which they refused him. Revecthdloes he set a man at work to make the drain : 
this man in the course of his operations penctrated the tunnel of the New 
River ; the waters of the river burst into the sewer when six men were there, 
and carried away George Ellis and William Bone, the others escaping with 
extreme difficulty. The body of Ellis has been recovered at the mouth of 
the great sewer where it enters the Thames; that of Bone is still un- 
recovered. 

A Coroner's inquest has been proceeding for two or three weeks at South- 
aumpton into the circumstances of the death of Dina Embury, a pauper 
some time in receipt of out-door relief. Mr. Cooper, Surgeon of the Union, 
ordered medical relief consisting of generous food ; but the Board of 
Guardians refused the relief unless the pauper would come into the Union 
house. The Jury have found this verdict — 

** We find that the deceased, Dina Embury, has long suffered under disease of 
the liver and kidney, which has ultimately resulted in death from natural causes. 
At the same time, we feel called upon to express our great regret that the deceased 
was suffered to want the common necessaries of life during her very severe illness ; 
and that the Guardians should not have attended to the repeated applicaticns made 
to them by the medical and relieving officers,—feeling that it is probable her suffer- 
ings might have been alleviated and life prolonged had she received that nourishment 
and support her case required.” 





FRENCH POLITICS, 
Paris, January 16. 
For once, the political conflict now waging here really involves a principle. 
Furthermore, it is capable of being clearly understood. The French are 
young in the management of a mixed form of government, and the difficul- 
ties attending the division of its functions between two bodies—the legislative 
and the executive—are habitually more productive of discord than will be 
the case should the existing constitution endure ten years longer. But the 
present struggle between the President and the Assembly is really not for 
sitive power; it is, on the part of the latter, one for existence. Up to 
uly last, no hostility prevailed between “the majority”? and Louis Napo- 
leon in the Assembly, whatever quarrels were going on among their parti- 
sans out of doors. far from it, they went hand in hand in measures of 


repression and coercion as addressed to the democratic element ; the Exeeu- | 


The report of the Committee and the resolution proposed by them are now 
published The latter has been adopted only by a bare majority, namely, 
eight against seven. Along with this—which deals a mild censure upon the 
recent act of the Government—M. Lanjuinais, the reporter, gives two other 
resolutions, proposed by minorities in the Committee; one of these consisting 
of six, the other of three members. The six members declare a distinct 
want of confidence in the present Cabinet, on general grounds, without al- 
luding to the Changarnier affair. The three members say, “that having 
been for a long time in opposition to the late Ministry on principle, and 
seeing that the existing Ministry is directed by the same men as the last, 
they willingly concur in a general vote of distrust, but cannot consent to 
ground their censure upon this first exercise of their power.” Two members 
were for passing to the order of the day, purely and simply—in other words, 
for expressing no opinion whatever. 

It may be collected from this, that the difference of sentiment among the 
Committee was very great. It remains to be seen, when the debate upon the 
resolution comes to a close in the Assembly, how far it meets, in the opinion 
of that collective body, the exigencies of the occasion, I will only remark, 
in conclusion, that the censure bestowed on the Executive by the majority 
bears evidence of its being extorted by their fears. That of the minority, om 
the contrary, obviously proceeds from a conviction of its being deserved, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fxipay AFTERNOON. 

The Stock Market has been heavy, and it continues depressed. There is 
evidently an indisposition among capitalists for long investments: money is 
consequently to be had, at low rates of interest, only for short periods, 
Ilenee, many capitalists who have been in the habit of lending money on 
Consols, were unwilling to continue their loans; and upon the settlement of 
the Account, yesterday, some very heavy deliveries of Stock occurred. The 
price of Consols for Money has been as low as 96} ; thus marking a decline 
of } per cent from the quotations of Saturday last. The market, however, 
closes slightly firmer; the price for Money this afternoon being 96} %, and 
for the February Account 96} 2. The exchange upon Paris still continues 
to decline, and the rate today is 24.92} per 1/. sterling,—nearly as low as 
when the Bank raised its rate of discount, when it was 24.90. On Thursday 
it was anticipated that the rate would be advanced to 3} per cent; it how- 
ever still continues at 3 per cent, and the weekly excitement on the subject. 
is adjourned till next Thursday. 

In the Foreign Market, the business transacted has been unimportant. 
The half-monthly settlement occurred on Wednesday; and money, though 
in demand, was not so searce as on the last day of the year. The * continua- 
tion’ was heavy, however, upon Mexican Bonds and the South American 
Stocks. Spanish Stock has not been affected by the recent change of Mi- 
nistry: this event has not (as usual) set the speculators in motion. 

The Railway Shares are generally lower. A check has evidently been 
given to speculation by the recent measure of the Bank Directors, and the 
belief that the rate of discount will be further advanced still tends to keep 
down prices. The traffic in French Shares, which was recently so active, 
appears to have entirely subsided : the transactions have been few, but prices 
are well supported. ‘The quotations of the Northern of France and Vierzon, 
which are now dealt in ex-dividend, are with that allowance nearly the same 
as those of last week. 








SaturDAY Twe1ve o’CLock. 
In the English Market, Consols have declined one-eighth this morning, with 
a heavy appearance, and are quoted 96} § for Money, and 96§ ! for the Ac- 
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cmt In Foreign Stocks there is nothing new ; and business is dull. No 
business has yet been transacted in the Share Market. 


Sarurpay Two o’CLock. 

In the English Market Consols have recovered from the slight depression 
of this morning, and leave off 96§ } tor Money and 96} 3 for the Account. 

In the Share Market prices have been depressed, with business transacted 
at the following quotatious—Aberdeen, 94 10; Ambergate, Notts, and Bos- 
ton, 25; Bristol and Exeter, 77 ; Caledonian, 1093; Ditto New 102. Pre- 
ference, 6}; Chester and Holyhead, 16; Ditto Preference, 14}; Eastern 
Counties, 64 6; Ditto 5 per Cent Preference No. 2, par § dis.; Ditto New 
Preference 6 per Cent, 102 ; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 28}; Great Northern, 
163 3; Great Southern and W estern, (Ireland,) 39; Great Western, 78} 73; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 55} 4} 54; Ditto Fifths, 4, ; London and Black- 
wall, 63 4 3; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 92; London and North- 
western, 123} 3; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 203 ; Ditto Fifths, 16; Ditto 
10/. Shares, M. and B. C., 33; London and South-western, 765 7) 6}; Mid- 
land, 47 6} 7; Ditto 50¢. Shares, 14} } ex int.; North British, 848; North 
Staffordshire, 83 } : Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 16} §; Read- 
ing, Guildford, and Reigate, 21} ; South-castern and Dover, 22} 4; York, 
Neweastle, and Berwick, 18} §; York and North Midland, 212; Boulogne 
and Amiens, 9; Central of France, (Orleans and Vierzon,) 153; Namur and 
Liege, 8} ; Northern of France, 14]; Orleans and Bordeaux, 34 4. 


$ per Cent CUED 6 cdcccus 9634 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 758 
Ditto for Account .......... 965 § Dutch 2} per Cents ......... 57458 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 97 | Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 90) 1 
3} per Cents .......... 983 3 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 32) 3 
Long Annuities ........... ii Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 79 80 
Mt BOGOR. « ncccc cn veceeess 21415 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 34) 5 
Exchequer Bills...........+ 55 58 Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 84 6 
7 re 266 269 Russian 5 per Cents ........ 1104 125 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 88 90 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 17 | 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 90 2 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 37} 8} 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 103 5 PD ccna ocetre tai te tetch can 30 2 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 100 2 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the llth day of January 1851. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued ...eseceeee oresece £28,010,190 Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ..... ° 2,984,900 

Gold Coin and Bullion . +. 13,970,523 

| Silver Bullion, .....ccccccecess 39,667 























210,190 £25,010,190 
BANKING DEP. RTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital. .... «+» £11,553,000 Government Securities  (in- 

OEE ccccccce ’ cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,150,256 
Public Deposits® Other Securities. ............+.+ 13,511,364 
Other Deposits............ ee NOS ccccccccccccccceccccsces 5 
Seven Day and other Bills,.... 1,247,508 Gold and Silver Coin .......... 


£35,125,869 | £36,212, 869 
* Including Exchequer, Savings. Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 








. * ° 
Cheatres aud Rlusir. 

It is a remarkable instance of theatrical good faith, that all the novel- 
ties recently promised have been punctually produced according to date. 
Frequently managers seem to be of opinion that a “ put-off” creates a 
little wholesome excitement; and we could, if we would, name theatres 
where the day on which a picce is first promised is almost invariably that 
on which it does not make its appearance. This week, however, has 
been one of prompt fulfilment. 

First comes Belphegor the Mountebank, produced at the Adelphi. 
is a version of a French piece called Latllasse, in which Frederic Lemaitre, 
during the latter part of last year, drew floods of Parisian tears. 
acrobates who perform feats of strength and agility to carn a few half- 
pence in our thoroughfares, are as much human beings as those who gape 
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at them, and are possibly in some social position which involves a series | 


of joys and sorrows. It is the human side of the acrobate that is seized on 
by the French authors, MM. Dennery and Fournier; and their Taillasse 
endures misery of a peculiar kind, because, while his remarkably sensi- 
tive nature is visited by the most torturing calamities, there is the addi- 
tional anguish of being obliged to preserve a comic exterior. The con- 
jugal and paternal feclings, existing to an intense degree, are in them- 
selves a source of uncasiness to a man who is constantly compelled to 
risk the necks of his offspring in the exercise of his calling ; and this 
uneasiness is still heightened by the declining health of the youngest 
child. Then his wife is supposed to be a relation of an ancient French 
family, and is taken from him ; and while he is thus wounded in the ten- 
derest place, he has to attempt his butfooneries, with a starving son as his 
“Mr. Merryman,” and raises the mirth of a frivolous assembly, till at 
last he breaks down beneath the weight of wo. This is the old idea of 
the clown who cricd behind the mask, while he made everybody else 
laugh; but it is cleverly wrought out; the affectionate nature of Pail- 
lasse, and the blows by which it is wounded, being set forth clearly and 
forcibly, though perhaps with over-minuteness. The fault in the drama 
is, that it goes on after the idea itself is exhausted; and a story of a false 
accusation, which forms the latter portion of the play, has so much in 
common with many other pieces, that the authors seem to have forgotten 
the leading object with which they set out, and to have slid insensibly 
into commonplace. Mr. Webster is not Frederic Lemaitre, but he plays 
Belphegor ov Paillasse sensibly, and in places pathetically. However, that 
the picce will create a sensation in London at all commensurate to that 
in Paris, is not to be expected. A melodrama longer than Hamlet must 
possess no ordinary strength to satisfy an English audience, 

The next novelty of the week, produced at the Olympic, is perhaps, 
everything considered, the best. It is entitled AU that Glitters is not 
Gold ; and is the joint work of the two brothers Morton, who have 
laboured skilfully on a French basis. The position of a young girl of 
humble origin, who to save the character of a benefactress compromises 
her own, is by no means new; but the story is well told, and the person- 
ages are forcibly coloured. The stage has so long ceased to be a repre- 
sentation of actual life, that it would be now late in the day to inquire 
why the hero of the picce, the son of a wealthy manufacturer, who in 
despite of his father’s warnings loves the humble maiden at all risks, 
should have the dialect and manners of an ordinary bumpkin. Let us be 
satisfied that he is an effective figure in the picture; that his rough exte- 
tior gives poignancy to his pathos; and that he is sustained with sym- 
pathy-commanding geniality by Mr. Leigh Murray. 

For if we took actual life as the standard of modern comedy, what 
should we say of the third novelty of the week, Mr. Sullivan's Old Love 
4nd the New, produced at Drury Lane? Here we have a worldly father 


This | 


a7 


who is boisterous in the profession of his Mammon-worship, and ready to 
knock down any luckless individual on any provocation whatever. Here 
we have a perfectly innocent young lady who jilts one beau after another 
with the most thorough sang-froid, and then laughs in the faces of her 
victims. Here we have a maiden lady who walks into the houses of 
people to whom she is unknown, and overwhelms them with moral ad- 
vice, A strange world enough; but yet, though the piece has scarcely 
any plot, and does not contain a repartee throughout, it is perfectly suc- 
cessful, and we must add deservedly so. The dialogue, though not witty, 
is to the purpose, and has a sort of prosaic bluntness which excites 
laughter ; and the puppets which the author has created are brought into 
collision with unwearied spirit; so that when the curtain falls, about ten 
o'clock, the audience find that three hours of their lives have passed not 
unpleasantly. ‘To this desirable end the vivacity of Mrs. Nisbett as the 
young lady, and the quict formality of Mrs. Ternan as the old maid, con- 
tribute not a little. We have rarely seen two better specimens of comedy- 
acting: Mrs. Ternan’s character, in particular, may be regarded as a cre- 
ation. Nor should it be forgotten that the piece is admirably put on the 
stage, even so as to suit the fastidious palates of those who have been 
used to Vestris and Macready managements. Mr. Anderson has often 
been censured for neglect of mise en scéne; therefore when he does step 
into the right path, the change for the better is especially worthy of 
record. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Macready’s engagement at the Haymarket is drawing 
to a close, and the period of his retirement from every stage is approach- 
ing. Each character is now performed for the /ast time ; and the list for 
the weck now terminating, which comprises Lear, Werner, Shylock, Vir- 
ginius, and King John, deserves commendation for the principle on which 
it is based—that of making all the characters as distinct from each 
other as possible ; so that those of the public who now take leave of a 
long-esteemed favourite have the opportunity of seeing the most various 
display of his talent. 





Mr. Iullah’s concert at St. Martin’s Hall on Wednesday derived a pe- 
culiar interest from the production of several sacred compositions by M. 
Gounod, a young Frenchman, whose name is just beginning to be heard 
in the musical world. He was educated in the Conservatoire of Paris ; 
and has since, we understand, pursued a long course of artistic study both 
in Italy and Germany, without having, for more than ten years, even at- 
tempted to bring himself into public notice,—an extraordinary circum- 
stance in this “‘ go-ahead” age. At length, it seems, his genius was ac- 
cidentally discovered by Madame Viardot; who is about to perform the 
principal part in Sappho, an opera written by him under her encourage- 
ment, and accepted at the Académie through her influence. Mr. Hullah, 
hearing of his merit, obtained the manuscript scores of several of his sa- 
ered works, and brought forward some portions of them on this occasion ; 
the composer himself having come from Paris, not to assist in their pre- 
paration or rehearsal, but simply to hear them performed in public, which 
he had never done before. 

The pieces selected were a chorus, “ Libera me, Domine,” extracted from 
a Requiem ; a motett for two choirs, without instrumental accompaniment ; 
the Sanctus, Hosanna, and Benedictus, from a Mass; and a dramatic 
scene, with English words, called Jeter the Hermit. Detached pieces 
from large works are always heard to disadvantage, because they atford 
no means of judging of the design of the composition, of its general tone 
and character, and of the symmetry and consistency of all its parts. But, 
on the other hand, the selected portions were most carefully and admirably 
executed, and quite sufficient to show the high order of the author's 
powers as a composer. ILis style cannot be referred to any particular age, 
country, or school; but it is easy to see that his mind is imbued with 
what is best in every school. His unaccompanied motett, in its solemn 
severity, and the antique simplicity of its harmonics, reminded us of the 


| music written by Palestrina for the Sistine Chapel ; the difference being 


that its vocal phrases are more modern and melodious. The strongest 
impression on the audience was made by the selections from the Mass. 
The tenor solo in the Sanctus was a melody of remarkable breadth, 
roundness and expression ;'and the Benedictus was a wonderfully impres- 
sive piece of canto fermo, treated and expanded with masterly skill—and 
admirably delivered, let us add, by Miss Kearns. On the whole, we feel 
warranted, from these specimens of M. Gounod’s genius, in believing that 
he may achieve the highest honours of his art. 


Mademoiselle Caroline Duprez has made a most successful début at 
the Italian Opera in Paris, in the Lucia of Donizetti. She is described 
as a singer of great brilliancy, with a soprano voice of most extensive 
compass, and to be entirely at ease on the stage. Her father was the //- 
gevrdo. tis rumoured that M. Duprez is going to perform the part of 
Don Giovanni in Mr. Lumiley’s troupe. 


“WERNER” BY MACLISE. 

The admirers of Mr. Macready will be glad to learn that one of his 
most famous personations has received permanence in a recent picture by 
Maclise; more especially so now that the last opportunity of witnessing 
its actual presentment is announced to have passed. The painter has 
selected the first scene of the tragedy, and has combined a living likeness 
of the man with the dramatic attributes of the character—the haggard 
aspect and sickness of self-contemplation. Nor is the figure a mere 
theatrical portrait. The scene is invented, not copied from the stage : 
it is less Macready as Werner than Werner embodied in Macready. ‘The 
accessory figure of Josephine owes nothing to the theatre, and not much, 
indeed, to the drama—at least in point of years. 

The work belongs to Mr. Forster. It is now on view at Mr. Ho- 
garth’s in the Haymarket, and in course of engraving ; and is certainly 
the best dramatic portrait of Macready that has been made public. 


DIORAMA OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

The interest felt in the Franklin expedition has begun to fall within 
the province of art; a fact attested by the opening of its second dioramic 
record at the Western Institution, Leicester Square. It is an exhibition 
well worthy of a visit on many accounts; for the interest of its subject, 
and the artistic qualities distinguishing many of the views, with their 
freedom from quackery of treatment. The portraits introduced are less 
adapted to this mode of representation ; and the kaleidoscopic frame might 
be dispensed with. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


NATIONAL AND “DENOMINATIONAL” EDUCATION. 


TnERE was more in the Edinburgh dinner to Dr. Gunn, noticed 
among last week’s paragraphs of news, than a mere compliment to 
a private individual. It was, perhaps unintentionally on the part 
of its promoters, a practical assertion of a great public principle ; 
and though the form and phrase in which that principle was as- 
serted on the occasion may have taken a colour from social rela- 
tions peculiar to Scotland, it is one in the defence of which every 
part of the empire has at this moment an urgent interest. 

The somewhat uncouth epithet “denominational education ” ap- 
pears to have been derived from the vocabulary of the English Non- 
conformists. The combined action of “ the Three Denominations,” 
whose representatives have a local habitation in Redeross Street, 
has been the main bulwark of Nonconformity in England; and to 
this fact is probably owing the habit that has grown up among 





English Dissenters of calling the various churches and communions | 
into which English Christianity is split up “denominations.” “ De- | 
nominational,” as opposed to national education, implies education | 
intended to train up individuals in unquestioning faith in the doc- | 


trines of a particular church or denomination, and implicit sub- 
mission to its discipline, in contradistinction to an education meant 


to develop those powers of reasoning and to promote the formation | 


of those habits of morality which make the useful citizen, irre- 
spective of ecclesiastical views and associations. 

The incidents which have placed Dr. Gunn and certain Free 
Church leaders in opposition to each other, as asserters respectively 


of a national and a denominational scheme of education, have had | 


their origin in the secession of the Free from the Established 
Church of Scotland. When that event took place, a number of 
parochial schoolmasters, who adhered to the seceding body, were 
thrown out of employment. Those individuals were felt to have 


an equal claim to the support and countenance of the new dis- | 
sentient Church, with the clergymen who had sacrificed incomes | 


and homes on account of their attachment to its principles; and 
this, perhaps even more than zeal for the diffusion of education, led 
in the first instance to the establishment of a number of Free 
Church schools. 

But it would be doing injustice to the Chalmerses, Guthries, 
Beggs, Gunns, and even the Candlishes of the Free Church, to con- 
ceal that more extended and benevolent views induced them to im- 
part a systematic character to their educational efforts. The 

Yeneral Assembly of the Free Church appointed an Education 


Committee to superintend and direct the organization and exten- | 


sion of the Free Church schools. ‘The first educational efforts of 
the Free Church were made before the arrangements of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Privy Council for promoting local efforts 
to extend general education were fully matured, and could of 
course have no reference to them. 

The terms upon which Government proposed to extend assist- 


ance to local schools, were brought under the consideration of | 


the Assembly of the Free Church in 1847. On that occasion, the 
Assembly passed resolutions, in which (teste Dr. Candlish) it 
“stated in the most emphatic way its qe for a national 
system of education over a denominational one, or one carried on by 
abonies as such.” The Free Church accordingly agreed to accept 
Government assistance to its efforts to promote education, upon 
Government terms. 


In 1850, however, a rally was made by the pote in the — 
system of educa- | 


Church who prefer a denominational to a nationa 
tion. They moved and carried a resolution in their Assembly, 
declaring, “That while this Church should hold herself open to 
consider favourably any plan for meeting the educational destitution 
confessedly existing in Scotland, which shall provide due security 
for the religious character of the education to be given, the As- 
sembly do not consider that any proposal has been made in Par- 
liament, or throughout the country, which this Church ought to 
approve or promote.” This resolution is cautiously worded; for a 
more explicit declaration might have placed the majority in the 
Assembly in opposition to the majority of their Church. But its 
aim is sufficiently obvious; or if any doubt could exist, the 
words used by the mover of the resolution, not long before, in 
the Presbytery of Dundee, would dispel it—‘ If it were asked, 
what religious security would he demand, he would answer, that it 
was the duty of the Btate to defend and encourage God's truth ; 
and that the only way in which they could secure religion as an 
element in national schools, would be to put them in the hands, or 
under the effective superintendence of the Churches who hold 
God's truth.” By adopting the resolution of Mr. Wilson, as ex- 
plained by his own words, the Assembly of the Free Church, and 
of course its Education Committee, evidently passed over from 
the camp of educational to that of doacniaatiand’ education. 

Up to this period, Dr. Gunn had been an active, intelligent, and 
useful member of the Free Church Education Committee. 
he felt that, after the Assembly had resolyed to promote denomi- 
national in preference to national education, he, as an advocate of 
the latter, could no longer consistently continue to act upon the 
Committee. His motives and feelings in resigning are thus ex- 
pressed in a letter he wrote to Dr. Candlish— 

“T yield to no man in admiration of the zeal, energy, and talent with 
which the Free Church Education scheme is administered, and of the en- 
lightened views of education which are developed in its practice. But I am 


bound to act upen my conscientious convictions ; and as I believe that the 





But | 


scheme now presents, and is actuaily intended by many of its most active 
| supporters to present, a barrier to the supply of this country’s want, you 
| will forgive me if I respectfully request you to withdraw my name from ‘the 
' Committee of the scheme.” 
| So far the Assembly of the Free Church acted as candidly and 
| fairly as Dr. Gunn. If that Assembly prefer the denominationa] 
system of education, they have a right to promote it to the ut- 
most of their power. If Dr. Gunn prefers the national, he has an 
equally unquestionable right to abstain from codperating with 
them. But the step subsequently taken by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Free Church seems utterly unwarrantable, and un- 
worthy of any countenance. 

There are two Inspectors of schools receiving Government as- 
sistance, for Scotland; one for the schools of the Established 
' Church, and one for the schools of the Free Church and other 
Dissenters. Both appointments lately became vacant. Govyern- 
ment appointed Dr. Gunn Inspector of the Free Church and Dis- 
senting Schools. Dr. Gunn is a man of great and varied acquire- 
ments ; he has attained a high reputation as a successful teacher ; 
he has distinguished himself as a judicious and intelligent pro- 
moter of education; he is a man of unimpeachable morals, in full 
communion with and holding office in the Free Church, and enjoy- 
ing the confidence of its most distinguished leaders lay and clerical. 
It ought to be added, that he had been urgently solicited by the 
Education Committee of the Free Church to act as their Inspector 
| of Schools. The appointment was particularly acceptable to the 
Dissenters of Scotland, and to a large proportion if not an absolute 
majority in the Free Church itself. Nevertheless, the Education 
Committee of the Free Church, to whom it appears Government 
has unaccountably conceded an absolute right of veto upon such 
appointments, has objected to Dr. Gunn, and Goyernment has 
weakly yielded and rescinded his nomination. 

In this transaction the Education Committee of the Free Church 
has asserted a dictatorial power, which cannot safely be conceded 
to any sect, communion, or denominaiion. Government offers to 
contribute to the support of certain classes of schools. In return, 
Government requires that its Inspectors shall be allowed to exa- 
mine the schools from time to time, in order to-ascertain that 
competent teachers are appointed and their duties efliciently dis- 
charged. These Inspectors are also authorized by Government to 
inquire into the educational state of their districts and report upon 
it, and, when invited, to assist the local school managers with theix 
advice and suggestions. The Education Committee of the Free 
Church have accepted the Government aid; and having done so, 
they insist that no man shall be appointed to inspect their schools 
who is not an avowed partisan of the denominational system. Thei: 
alleged want of confidence in Dr. Gunn arises solely from his re- 
fusal to codperate actively in promoting a denominational scheme 
as contradistinguished from a national scheme. ‘They can cast no 
imputation on his capacity, on his moral and religious character, 
or his truthfulness and impartiality. They cannot even allege 
that he has endeavoured to thwart or impede their denominational 
efforts. Simply because he has averred frankly that he 
differs from them in opinion so far as to prefer national to 


denominational education, and declined to take an active 
part in promoting views antagonistic to those which he 


conscientiously holds, they insist upon his being excluded from an 
office for which he is singularly qualified both by his personal cha- 
racter and by the confidence which a great number of the most in- 
telligent leaders of the Free Church and al! other denominations in 
Seotland repose in him. 

It is our wish to place the question upon this broad and general 
ground. But we are not on that account at liberty to pass un- 
noticed the glaring interference of one clergyman, in particular, 
to bear down a deserving laic simply for asserting his right of 
private judgment. Both in the Education Committee of the 
Free Church and in public, Dr. Candlish has distinguished him- 
self by hostility to Dr. Gunn; and the only charge he can bring 
against that gentleman is his non-submission to the bull fulmi- 
nated by the Assembly of the Free Church against national, un- 
sectarian education. This is the true priestly spirit, that neve: 
pardons lay opposition; and in the encouragement of the growth 
of such a spirit is the principal danger of denominational educa- 
tion. In rescinding their appointment of Dr. Gunn, Government 
have weakly and culpably abandoned the principle of national 
education, and succumbed to this overbearing priestly spirit. 

It is lamentable to see such weakness evinced, in existing cir- 
cumstances. The prevailing tone of opinion and sentiment in this 
country requires the admission of the religious element into our 
arrangements for secular instruction. But a great and growing 
majority of that portion of the community which takes an active 
part in promoting education has been hrought to see that, split up 
as we are into sects, all that can be attained in this respect is to 
take measures for promoting a general spirit of reverence for re- 
ligion and religious institutions among the pupils of our schools, 
and for insuring the instruction of each of them in the parti- 
cular mode of faith in which his parents or guardians wish him to 
be trained. Government has offered to aid all local efforts to 
promote general education on the ground of such a compro- 
mise of sectarian differences. Every day increases the num- 
ber of applicants for its assistance upon such terms. In Par- 
_liament it can command majorities in support of this scheme, 
| greater than it can upon any other question. The operations of 
| the Privy Council have already called into existence an efficient 
| and respectable agency. They have in their employment (in Eng- 
land and Scotland) thirteen accomplished and energetic Inspectors, 


| several thousand schoolmasters who haye been recognized as de- 
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serving their support, and some six thousand pupils to whose edu- | truck and “ shunt” it across the dowh on 
eation they contribute. This body is characterized by a large | said to take ten minutes thus to shunt n 


average amount of talent and zeal in the cause of national educa- | 
tion. With a people ready to be led on the great question of edu- 
cation, with such a nucleus for an efficient educational staff, and 
with a Parliament ready to vote additional — as they may be 
yequired, nothing but the most unpardonable apathy and moral | 
cowardice on their own part can prevent Ministers from ad- 
yancing national education. ‘And yet, unconscious of the 
strength of their position, we see them compromising the cause by 
truckling before the domineering sectarian spirit of a few busy | 
agitators among one sect of the least metic division of the 
kingdom. 

The wrong done to the cause of national education by Govern- 
ment in submitting to carry into execution the sentence of excom- 
munication pronounced by Dr. Candlish and his coadjutors against 
Dr. Gunn—as in the days of the Spanish Inquisition the lay au- 
thorities executed the sentences of the priestly tribunal—is a mat- 
ter that more immediately concerns Scotland. But this truckling 
to the “ denominational ” spirit indicates a weakness against which 
the English public has at least an equal interest in protesting. 
For to the predominance of denominational or sectarian ambition 
is attributable, on the one hand, the opposition which the 
Government scheme of education has experienced at the hands of 
the ultra Voluntaries, and on the other, the insidious show of sup- 
port it has sometimes received from ultra High Churchmen. 


AUTHORIZED BLOODSHED ON RAILWAYS. 


We have awaited in vain the report of the “full investigation ” 
that was to take place into the collision of the 4th instant at the 
Boxmoor station of the North-western Railway ; but the Coroner's 
inquest into the accident at the l’onder’s-erd station of the Eastern 
Counties Railway fully shows that é¢ must be classed among those 
which might have been foreseen. 

The guard of the special train which slaughtered Lodwick, the 
night-inspector at Ponder’s-end, has been committed to Newgate 
for heedless driving ; but the verdict of manslaughter against him 

yas accompanied with an expression of censure on the imperfect 
arrangements and irregular practice of the Company. To us, in- 
deed, it appears that the “ accident” is less fairly ascribable to reck- 
less driving than to the despatch of the sp cial train without ade- 
quate precautions. 

The evidence shows that the arrangements at the station where 
the collision occurred were not sufticient to secure the safety which 
they professed to aim at, and that a rigid calculation would have 
demonstrated their inadequacy beforehand; that the arrangements 
at the station from which the special train was sent were not sutfti- 
cient to secure safety in the despatch of that special train: and 
also that the arrangements, inadequate as they were in their na- 
ture, were not completed even in form by the officer who sent the 
special train. 

The arrangements at the London station were not sufficient to 
guarantee safe despatch of the special train. A Hertford goods- 
train had left Lead the night-inspector 
of the telegraph department in Shoreditch telegraphed down the 
line to keep clear ; but it appears that the arrangements for draw- 
ing attention at the re tae: stations are so incomplete that there 
is frequently great delay in obtaining a response, and frequently 
no response at all. The telegraph-offices of some intermediate 
stations—Lea Bridge, Water Lane, Marsh Lane, and Cheshunt 
“are supposed to be shut up after dark.” Here, then, we find 
gross unpunctuality in the despatch of an ordinary train; the de- 
layed train is a slow train preeeding a fast train; the telegraph 
means for clearing the line are imperfect in their nature and in re- 
gularity of attendance. 

Such as they were, the precautionary arrangements were not 
completed in form. The imperfect working of those means was 
manifest at the London station: whether the telegraph night- 
inspector knew it or not, it must have been known to some- 
Sede that the Hertford goods-train had started late. The tele- 
graph-inspector received instructions to “speak” with all the 
stations between London and Cambridge at only fire minutes 
before six o’cloek— 

“‘T first spoke with Tottenham ; ten minutes elapsed, however, before I 
could attract their attention. The next station | communicated with was 
Ponder’s-end. It was then about four minutes past six o'clock : I continued 
calling for ten minutes, and, finding no attention was paid me, I called at 
Waltham ; and there also no reply was given for some time.” 

The inspector was to announce at these stations that a special 
train for Cambridge had started: it had started at fen minutes 
before six o'clock. The precautions to secure the safe despatch of 
the fast train were not commenced till after the train had started ; 
and they were no sooner commenced than their total incompetency 
in the working made itself appear. 

The arrangements at the station where the accident occurred 
were in their nature insuflicient to secure safety. Now observe 
what happened at this station. In reading the evidence, the fact 
first in point of time is, that the Hertford goods-train reached Pon- 
der’s-end about six o'clock ; stopped to leave a truck in the siding, 
(which would take three minutes,) and departed “ about five mi- 
nutes past six”—so says the guard; but he had sent his watch to 
London for repairs. The guard of the Norwich up goods-train states 
that he arrived at his usual time, ten minutes past six o’elock: the 
Hertford train was then partly on the siding and partly on the 
main down-line. As soon as it had completed its operation, the | 
men of the Norwich up-train began theirs; which was to detach a 
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on tirenty minutes too late : 


| not at the Ponder’s-end 


. - 
sent back six hundred yards along the line 
e Pe 
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Hertford train had departed about three 
train came up, dashed against the truck which Tet got clear 
of the line, and inflicted those frightful gashes of which Lodwick 
died. Lodwick evidently knew nothing of the special train; and 
as the driver of the Hertford goods-train knew nothing about 
until he reached Waltham, it is very probable that if the truck of 
the Norwich train had escaped, the special train would have oyer- 
taken the Hertford train. 

Such are the facts as they happened ; now what were the stat 
ing arrangements at the station? At four stations on the lin 
there is a level crossing ; but of those four Ponder’s-end is the « nly 
one where it is necessary to shunt from the up-line across the down- 
line to a siding: “it takes not more than ten minutes ” to effeet 
that particular sort of shunting. During the night there is only 
the night-inspector at the station ; but as soon asa train arrives the 
men belonging to it are under the orders of the night-inspector. 
It is his business to attend to the trains, their shunting, the sig 
nals, the telegraph, and the gates of the level crossing. It is a rule 
that when there is an obstruction on the line, a man is to run back 
six hundred yards behind the obstruction, and to put down a per 
cussion-signal ; but as that mancuvre would take about twenty 
minutes, and as the stoppages at Ponder’s-end are very short- 
say five or ten minutes -it is the standing practice to disregard 
that rule. The rule is said to be observed at other stations, but 
the only station where there is a level 
crossing conjointly with the necessity for a tranverse shunting. 

From the facts it appears, that while the telegraph-inspector at 
Shoreditch was engaged in trying to draw the attention of Lod 
wick, Lodwiek was engaged in shunting the truck. It would al- 
so appear, that between the commencement of the telegraphing to 
Ponder’s-end station and the actual arrival of the special train 
at that station, no sufficient time was allowed for a I 
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man to bk 
therefore, 
Lodwick’s attention had been attracted at the moment when the 
telegraphing began, it would have been too /ate to stop the special 
train. 

The simple facts recorded in evidence irresistibly establish thes: 
conclusions,—that the preeautions to prevent accidents at Ponder’s- 
end were incomplete, and in their nature unworkable; that the 
precautions available at the Shoreditch station were in their na- 
ture imperfect; that they were not taken before the special train 
started, which made it impossible to repair omissions; and that 
they were begun absolutely too late to allow time for obeying oi 
ders at Ponder’s-end, and therefore too late to prevent that very 
disaster which was confessedly foreseen when the precautions wer: 
colourably begun. To state the case more simply,—the Norwich 
goods-train arrived at Ponder’s-end in the due course of duty, and 
its arrival about that time should have been foreseen; the shunt- 
ing was an operation in the regular course of duty, aud should 
have been provided for; into the truck crossing the line the spe- 
cial train was sent to dash without forewarning; the simplest de- 
gree of correetness would have sufficed to prevent the disaster, by 
ascertaining that the line was not free, and keeping back the spe- 
cial train until it had been made free. 

We are justified therefore in reckoning the Ponder’s-end slaugh- 


, 


ter among those which are performed by authori. 
I , 
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OPPRESSIVE INJUSTICE IN THE CUSTOMS. 

Few things contribute so directly and foreibly to bring the G 
vernment into contempt as the total disregard of justice which is 
shown in the working of great departments; but we do not re- 
member a more barefaced instance than that exposed in the ease 
of Mr. W. J. Hall. The statement which has been placed befor 
the public in the columns of the Morning Chronicle is ex parte, 
but there is a fulness and fairness on the face of it, which claim 
considerable credit. It would appear, indeed, from the very natur 
of the facts, that no counter-statement can quite absolve the off- 
cials from the charge of indiscriminating persecution in this ease. 
Mr. Hall is the owner of a bonding warehouse next to the Cus- 
tomhouse. In the pursuit of enterprise, directed by that liberal 
view of self-interest which imparts the best spirit to commerce, he 
built a warehouse, specially constructed for the utmost convenience 
of importers and customhouse-officers. It is well known that 
goods belonging to various merchants are lodged in such ware- 
houses, the duty being payable by the owners; but while they 
are in the custody of the warehouseman, he is answerable to the 
Customhouse for producing the full amount of goods lodged with 
him, or, in default of producing the goods, for the duty that 
would have been payable on those goods or on so much 
of them as may be deficient. The position of warchouse- 
man is no sinecure: if he were dishonest, he would have 
to carry on his schemes in sight of an organized body of 
watchmen; if he is honest, he has to watch for his own 
protection against the dishonesty of the importer or the im- 
porter’s servants, of the Customhouse-officers, and of his own 
servants—against the neglect of all those persons, which may as- 
sume the aspect of dishonesty—even against the accidents oi 
commerce, such as leakage, shrinkage, &c. He is answerable for 
the right performance of his duties to the importer and to the Cus- 
tomhouse. Mr. Hall appeals to the testimony of the commercial 
world and of the Customhouse itself in proof of his carefully 
honourable behaviour during a career of forty years. Indeed, in 
the absence of positive proof to the contrary, it is so strietly the 
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interest of a warehouseman to be correct in his dealings, that his 
honesty may be presumed: he does not pay the duties, so that 
frauds upon the revenue can give no direct profit to him; to make 
such a profit possible, he must enter into a system of collusion with 
importers a their agents, and Customhouse-oflicers in different 
ranks, so extensive and complicated that it would be one of the 
romances of trade, far less likely to enter the brain of a practical 
man than of an Ainsworth or an Eugéne Sue. He has immense 
property at stake, the value of which consists in the constant use 
of it; but that use depends entirely upon the confidence of the 
trade and the permission of the Customhouse department. To 
steal a fradulent profit, the fraud must be gigantic ; while the most 
trifling connivance at fraud would suttice to destroy the legitimate 
value of the property. Under such circumstances, the very mo- 
tives to roguery sate keep a man honest. 

On A priori grounds we should be safe in assuming Mr. Hall to 
be an honest man : he may be said to have an European reputation, 
and throughout the course of forty years his honesty is attested by 
the unbroken confidence of the commercial world and the con- 
tinued permission of the Customs. 

Such is the man who received from the Solicitor of the Customs 
a letter, dated on the 19th December last, calling upon him to pay 
up for deficiencies in stock, within a week, under pain of losing the 
bonding privileges of his warehouse; the deficiencies being set 
forth in a schedule. On the face of it, this schedule wears that 
aspectof solemn respectability which belongs to the unimpassioned 
figures of meneeneiie instruments, official tables, and statistical 
mysteries ; but scrutinized, it is one of the most amazing samples 
of impudent practical joking. It will be borne in mind that Mr. 
Hall is called upon to pay the duties over-due within a week : 
there could be no great difticulty in the payment, since the total 
amount is only 15/. 9s. 2d.; but what does the reader think when 
he learns that this little bill extends backwards over a period of 
twenty-two years. The most recent transaction included in it is 
not later than the 3d of November 1840. The bill of dues includes 
only six items, yet the goods alleged to be deficient were imported 
by six different firms. So that, to find proof against each of these 
charges, Mr. Hall is called upon to reopen his accounts with six 
different firms, ten, fifteen, and twenty years ago, and to justify, 
at that distant date, the exact number of gallons of wine, and 
* common glass bottles,” in certain baskets that found a lodging in 
his inn for goods. 
stock belonging to J. Harman, which left his inn for goods on the 
26th of June 1828, was not deficient by “one cask three gallons 
Lisbon wine”; or in default of such proof negative, latent among the 
archives of 1828, he must pay to er Majesty’s Customs the sum 
of 17s. 4d. 





Hf{e must, for example, prove that the wine- | 
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floor at proper times. He cannot obtain the signature of the 
proper officers to his examining-book; and in a protest delivered 
on the Ist of January last he states, that within the preceding 
six months, 5827 packages had been permitted and delivered 
without that formality ! The fact appears to be, then, that the 
Customhouse practice 1s a chaos; and to evince the virtue of the 
department, Mr. Hall is called upon to pay at ten or twenty years’ 
date for deficiencies in the levy or the entries of the official servants. 

Mr Hall appeals from the Board of Customs to the Treasury 
Board ; and it is to be hoped that that more dignified department 
will see the policy of obviating such scandals for the future. The 
public has more than one interest in the matter. Practices so highly 
calculated to bring the Executive into contempt cannot but be in- 
jurious to the public service. The same disorder that entails so 
much inconvenience on Mr. Hall is likely to entail great loss upon 
the revenue. It is well known that the Customs is one of the 
departments most vitiated by the abuse of patronage: it is said 
that reforms have taken place which will gradually purify the 
staff; but if it is still subject to so depraved an action as that exposed 
by Mr Hall, it would be for the public advantage to purify the 
department in a more summary manner—of course with due com- 








pensation to “ existing interests.” At all events, such a statement 
as he has made cannot be suffered to pass without sume decisive 
step taken to meet him with refutation or redress. 





PROGRESS OF INVERSE CIVILIZATION. 
THERE is a novelty in things stale: the free and easy manner with 
which old crimes come forth in the face of new lights, and even 
take advantage of new improvements, imparts a freshness of im- 
yudence unprecedented. The great geniuses of robbery and swind- 
ing belong to the past; Turpin and Law have no rivals in our 
day ; but if we have no great men perhaps the light of intelligence 
is more equally spread. The genius of modern roguery seems to 
derive its strength less from individual daring or fertile invention 
than from a certain barefaced directness. As Yankee mariners 
have caused a revolution in navigation by keeping to time in 
spite of bad weather and setting sail in the face of a storm, so our 
* see gentry and rogues baffle Societies for the Prevention of 
Fraud, Trade Protection Societies, New Police and Detective Force, 
by going straight at their objects without much regard to risk. 





Perhaps they instinctively adopt the nice calculation of the South 


| American slaver, who sends his ships straight across the Atlantic : 


It cannot, we say, be the difficulty of paying such | 


sums that provokes the natural resistance of Mr. Hall: if Queen | 


Victoria were in want of a little ready cash, and were to send to 
Mr. Ifall the briefest note asking him to lend her or even give her 
17s. 4d., there can be no doubt he would send a round sovereign, or 
probably a bank-note for 20/., with the utmost satisfaction : but 
once let her Majesty’s Customs make good such a claim to 17s. 4d. 
as due twenty-two years ago, and there would be little check upon 
demands for larger sums at shorter or even longer dates. 

Now, on the face of this schedule, one question will suggest it- 
self to the most uninitiated reader: how came it that the officers 
of her Majesty’s Customs suffered these claims to lapse for so great 
a length of time? “Nullum tempus occurrit regi”; but so gross 
an infraction of that spirit of equity which dictated the Statute of 
Limitations cannot be perpetrated, even in the name of royal au- 
thority, without discredit. 

The explanation of this enigma does not diminish, but increases 
the discredit. The items in the schedule were not included in de- 
mands made on Mr. Hall in September 1843, November 1844, and 
December 1844, all of which were abandoned. If a tradesman 
were guilty of these random and untenable demands, at such dates, 
he would be suspected of more than the “confusion and imper- 
fection” which Mr. Hall justly charges upon the Customhouse 
system. The first item in the schedule of this last account is for 
duties short payable on goods imported by Messrs. Redhead and 
Spiers: Tye, the clerk of that firm, was detected in a collusion 
with the officers of the Customs to deceive the warchouse-keeper 
and defraud the revenue; and now, twenty-two years after date, 
the masters of Tye’saccomplices call upon Mr. Hall to pay 3/. 10s, 3d. 

By the Warehousing Act, the period allowed for warehousing 
goods, except by special extension under a Treasury warrant, is 
three years ; the Commissioners of Customs are enjoined to recover 
the duties within that period; the importer, proprietor, or con- 
signee, to pay the duty on deficiency, if that shall be suspected to 
arise from fraud and not from waste in the warchouse. Statute 
and justice therefore equally exonerate the warehouse-keeper from 
these fishing retrospective claims. 

But there is a still worse element in this monstrous example of 
official injustice. Mr. Hall complains, that throughout his whole 





as the whole slave fleet far outnumbers the blockade force, he knows 
that if a few are captured the many must pass by—in that lottery 
there are more prizes than blanks. 

It is only on this principle that we can account for the disclo- 
sures in the case of James Henry Hance, an insolvent. Hance was 
professedly a money-lender: his first opposing creditor confessed 
that he had given Hance two acceptances for 150/. and 1007. respee- 
tively, to be discounted; and he was to receive the consideration 
“part in cash, part in pictures”: what he actually did receive was 
an anonymous picture of the “ Virgin and Child,” which was de- 
scribed as being worth nearly 100/., and was set down in a bill of 
parcels at 400/.; but this picture the creditor left in the hands of 
Hance to sell for him, and, if we understand the evidence, he never 
had either cash or picture. Mr. Commissioner Law pronounced this 
transaction to be “ the softest thing” in his experience. But the 
softness does not end here. Mr. Hance seems to have been 
a money-lender without money; a mystery explained by another 
mystery, if we accept the evidence of Mr Lewis Levi, who pro- 
fessed to have lost 10,0007. by Hance six years ago—5000/. in pic- 
tures, 5000/7. in cash, for which Hance gave bills—all ell to 
this day! Another gentleman who figures as an auxiliary to 
Hance isa Mr. David Leopold Lewis; he also flings about accept- 
ances, or keeps them, with a charming freedom. These open- 
handed transactions towards gentlemen in difficulties would seem 
to indicate the most unbounded benevolence, or—something else. 
We have all read of a philosopher who carried his benevolence so 
far that he made himself the passive prey of gnats, fleas, and other 
vivacious epicures; but we do not remember that he belonged to 
“the Hebrew persuasion.” The substantial benevolence which pre- 
vails in the better society of the Jewish race is undoubted ; it is 
both unostentatious and magnificent; but in the case of Hance’s 
friends it assumes a romantic form very different from the good 
works of Hannah Rothschild or Moses Montetiore. 

Now burglary is not a new trade, and we have no Jonathan 
Wild or Jack Sheppard ; but perhaps no period could exhibit such 
an extraordinary xwnber of burglaries as the present. They have 
become a commonplace in London life. Soho Square witnesses 
melodramatic struggles on the top of a portico; Kensington is 


| lined with police, and people presume that “it is on/y the bur- 
| elars”; Messrs. Buck and Wootton recount in the Z¥imes how they 


career he has had to spur on the Board of Customs in rendering its | 


system precise; that he has had as it were to tlog the oflicers to 
their duty with the scourge of importunity. It was at his in- 
stance that the practice of releasing goods from bond on the 
verbal order of a Customhouse-ofticer, without written attestation 
that the importer had paid the duties, was discontinued. He has 
convicted officers of the Customs of demanding duty on goods a 
second time, no doubt through some fault of entry in the official 
books ; and to us it seems quite possible that the duties when first 
aid were pocketed by some clerk in the department. Mr. Hall 
as found it impossible to bring the officers upon his examining- 





have successfully repelled burglars with bolts and guns from the 
Post-oflice in Mount Street, Lambeth: and these are but specimens 
of constant occurrences. 

Gas and New Police do not keep the streets clear of highway- 
men. Scarcely a week passes now without an adventure like that 
which happened to Mr. Thomas Coster Wiggs, who is knocked 
down with a genteel kind of life-preserver near his own house at 
Walworth. London streets are rivalling Hounslow Heath of old. 
The new idea of modern times seems to be that to the highwayman 
publicity is safer than privacy. 

Philosophy discovers various reasons for this boldfaced abun- 
dance of crime: economists tell us that competition is overstock- 
ing the thief’s profession, like all others; educationists say it is 
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fhe want of elementary instruction ; chi 1ch-extensionists, the 
want of more curates and Seripture-readers ; philanthropists, the 
want of bread and employment; lawyers, professional and lay, the 
want of more effective means to arrest and detain thecriminal. Some 
want assuredly there is—perhaps a good many wants ; among them 
that of a good example. We can seareely wonder at thieves and 
rogues, when we see respectable public bodies charged with destrue- 
tive crimes,—the Southampton Board of Guardians, for example, 
charged with hastening the death of a miserable pauper by neglect ; 
the Bath Board, with driving a sort of Effie Deanstomurder her child, 
by refusing all assistance ; the managers of lunati » asylums, like 
that at Peckham, unable to account for the violent death of a 
inmate; railway companies, multiplying trains until they 
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jostle together, passengers and servants paying with life and | 


timb for corporate cupidity. There is a growing shamelessness 
among the “respectable” as well as the infamous classes. 





EXITS AND ENTRANCES. 
Ix the aggregate progress of human life, regrets are raore than 
counterbalanced by congratulations. We pay the tribute of tears 
to departing friends, but in general the most poignant regret is 
more transient than the pleasanter recollections: it is seldom we 
recall the dying friend, but most often the departed as he was 
when in full life. 
for contidence. As old friends pass away, therefore, and new ones 
arrive, the changes of mortality give us Memory for the past, and 
for the future Hope, the child of Memory—an undying generation. 

On the whole, the compensation is greater than the loss: 
not only is the departed replaced by the arriver, but the arriver 
adds to the inheritance of the departed new experiences, new re- 
sourees of human art. The Duke of Neweastle has gone; an 
honest Tory of the oldest school, who justified the misdeeds of his 
party in the best faith. To him Napoleon was Antichrist, Pitt 
the “‘ Heaven-born Minister”; Reform an abomination, Rotten 
Boroughs the simple institutions of a golden age. He, the fourth 
Duke, was earnest and honest, but obsolete. ILis demise replaces 
that Duke of the past by one already known as the Earl of Lin- 
coln, a Conservative of the present time,—that is to say, one of the 
party whose vocation Peel converted from being the obstructers of 
all change into being the prudential regulaters of improvement. 
The general absolver Death has buried the harsher recollections of 
the old Duke, and has at the same time replaced that worn-out 
pillar of the state by one perfectly sound and effective. 

The same consolations await us in the world of art. The Ra- 
phael of the past never dies, but testifies to us the unborn Raphael 
of the future. Pasta, in her letters to Parodi, finely observes, that 
even the singer who passes out of sight and hearing may exercise 
such an influence on art that it shall be immortal, although it be 
not traced to its author. While we watch the last efforts of the 
last survivor among English tragic actors and are bidding farewell 
to Macready, we read with delighted hope how Paris is electrified 
by the appearance of Caroline Duprez,—a reproduction of the 
great tenor-singer in the form of a beautiful girl, endowed by na- 
ture with a fine voice, and by her father with a perfect education. 
The aristocracy of art cannot die; its tenure is immortal: born of 
the marriage between impassioned nature and intellectual civiliza- 
tion, the race will grow stronger with the progress of time. Its 
influence extends beyond that even of an hereditary legislature ; 
for it is limited to no country, and it rules, not by the executive 

ywer of the state, which rebellion may gainsay or overturn, but 
S the force of men’s own feclings and wishes. This the greater 
power is more stable; and if in this region of art also mortal 
change displaces servants of the past, it as certainly replaces them 
with the richly-endowed servants of the future. 





PRAYER- BOOK, 

London, 16th January 1851. 

A short time ago, you inserted a letter from me on the subject of some de- 
sirable changes in the services of our Church, such as seemed to me to in- 
volve no disputed point. Every week's expericnee seems to make it more 
plain that the Archbishop of Canterbury is on very dangerous ground in- 
deed when he gives it as his opinion that recent events must postpone the 
work of Church Reform. It appears that the Bishop of London has done all 
he ventures on doing; has accepted resignations of clergymen, and ordered 
that there shall be no more lighting of candles. But who is simple enough 
to believe that the causes of dissension are removed? The standing evil re- 
mains—a Prayer-Book ordering the priest to do a great many things which 
he neither does nor can do, or which he may be an object of the hatred and 
contempt of his parish in attempting to do. He may and ought, according 
to the Prayer-Book, to have morning and evening service daily. He may 
and ought to keep all the Saints’ days, and to fast at the appointed vigils. 
These are matters of positive command. There is no reason why the com- 
mand for the church-bell’s tolling for prayer should be obeyed in one parish 
in our land and not in another, on these days: yet hundreds of churches 
are shut up from one Sunday to another, In some, there is serviee on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays; in some, in Lent only. 1 say nothing about the diffi- 
culty attending private confession, now avowedly practised by some clergy- 
men: but I believe most firmly, that if the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
his brethren cannot put forth their hands to help the Church in this her 
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JOHNSTON’S ENGLAND AS IT 
To describe a civilized country “as it is,” in its geography, is not 
very diflicult ; for, be the scale what it may, the materials are all 
ready to the hand, in maps, plans, and books, from the coup-d’wil 
of the whole region in the general map down to the local topogra- 
phy or guidebook. The “statistics,” as regards population, its 
distribution and classes—the public and parochial income and ex- 
penditure—the facts relating to imports and exports, with other 
matters of a similar kind—are all readily accessible. The difti- 
culty lies in their management ; for if they are exhibited in full de- 
tail, they are apt to degenerate into a chaotic mass of tables, while 
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| it requires considerable knowledge, with a comprehensive mind, to 


| out and presented. To 
| a highly civilized people, is a more difficult undertaking. 


In the young we see less cause for fear than | 


throw aside everything but general results and truly to point out 
the conclusions they contain. The particulars of institutions, 
constitutions, laws, and —_— ciiehiadimentn. are readily hunted 

escribe the “social and political” state of 
It re- 
quires a wide experience to collect the materials, a penetrating 
genius to perceive the living truths, so much more diflicult to see 
and seize than those which are inanimate, and a faculty at once 
skilful and comprehensive to present them. 

Mr. Johnston’s view of the “ social, political, and industrial” 
state of “ England as it is in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” is not exactly such a book as the title might lead one to 
expect. The topics discussed are indeed sutfticient to take 
in the features that distinguish the age. The agriculturists, 
the population and its employments, taxation, revenue, expen- 
diture, foreign trade, criminal offenders, births, deaths, and 
marriages, railways, church revenues, local taxation, and a few 
similar matters, are fair enough representations of statistics. The 


| moral and physical condition of the people, and the political 


danger it threatens, public schools and universities, the Church 
of England in several aspects, lawyers, law and its adminis- 
tration, rich and poor, the press, manners and conversation, with 


| some other topics, furnish means of sufliciently if not com- 


pletely discussing and exhibiting the social and political state of 
Britons. Sir Robert Peel is perhaps forced in by the weight of 
his character, and to feed a political grudge of the author. The 
other topies are rather miscellaneous than altogether belonging to 
a class. The supply of London with meat, the sanatory condition 
of the people, small farms and allotments, beer-shops and drinking 
habits, &c., rather contribute to throw lights more or less curious 
on the main propositions, than are really indispensable to the gene- 
ral conclusions. 

These subjects, however sufficient for the purpose in hand, 
want coherence, nor are they treated with sufticient breadth or 
profundity to exhibit England as it is. The author states in his 
weface, that the volumes “ had their origin in a design of writing 
etters to a friend on the Continent, in order to make him acquaint- 
ed with the present state of England.” This purpose, however, 
was soon lost sight of. Had the design been continued, the book 
would have been better and worse; better, as being more system- 
atic, complete, and informing ; worse, as not being so readable and 
amusing. The work is in reality a series of essays or papers on 
thirty-seven topics, whose gencral nature we have sheny indica- 
ted; and their treatment varies with the subjects. Mr. Johnston 
is a Tory of the Alison or Blackwood school. Like his leader, he 
affects a turn for statistics; and, like that leader, he has not plod- 
ding industry, or skill in figures, to present such a thorough 
exhibition of a subject as the existing materials would enable him 


, to make, while he has not suflicient economical knowledge. or 


perhaps political acumen, to exhibit a broad and conclusive view. 
In questions that come under the head of temporary polities—as 
those relating to free trade or democratical progress—Mr. Johnston 
also possesses the old Tory prejudices, and carries them to such 
a length that he seems to think (Vol. I. page 177) that Sir 
Robert Peel might have been able, had he but stuck to his old 
colours, to have moditied if not to have repealed the Reform Bill. 
With persons who entertain such notions argument is useless. They 
are in the condition of the Parisian petit-maitre, who having en- 
gaged to squire a party of ladies to have an eclipse of the sun ex- 
pounded to them by the celebrated astronomer Cassini, arrived 
too late at the Royal Observatory, and were told that the eclipse 
was over. “Oh, never mind, ladies,” said the beau, “ step up: 
Cassini is a particular friend, he will begin again for me.” 

Though Mr. Johnston in politics has the ideas of Mr. Alison 
and his party, he has a much better style than his prototype ; 
less ponderous, more varied and easy. He has a more flexible 
mind, with greater life and feeling—he is a writer, not a rhe- 
torician. He has, too, an essayist’s observation of life, with a 
good deal of the grace of manner of the elder essayists. Hence, in 
subjects with which he is acquainted either by experience or look- 


| ing on, he is a very agreeable and attractive writer ; abounding in 


sore peril, many, very many, will look upon them with small respect, and | 


the laity will be obliged to take the work into their own hands. To post- 
pone the idea of reform at such a crisis, is an invitation to contempt and 
dishonour. Who shall say, on the other hand, what a disarming of malice 
might be effected by a courageous and manful meeting of the emergency by 
the higher ecclesiastical powers? Hardly can the popular feeling be mis- 
taken. Hardly can the Church recover her ground by the promptest course 
of action; but if she sleeps she is ruined. 

, A Memuer or tHE Cuvrcu or ENGLAND. 





judicious observations and sketches of society, striking for their 
truth and shrewdness, though not quite painting England as she 
is. This portrait of the fashionable solicitor, from the paper on 
Attornies and Solicitors, is a neat delineation of a class. 

‘“‘ Having become confidential advisers in questions where property is con- 
cerned, they are often called upon in respect to disagreements, doubts, sus~ 
picions, an other domestic troubles, where a calm impartial judgment is 
required and perfect secrecy may be depended upon, Some of them might 

* England as it Is, Political, Social, and Industrial, in the Middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By William Johnston, Esq., Barrister-at-law. In two volumes. 
Published by Murray. 
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tell very strange histories of confidences no less strange ; for your solicitor is 
the only man who is enabled by his professional conscience so to identify 
himself with his ‘ principal’ that he will make nothing known that is con- 
fided to him professionally, no matter what interests beyond those of his 
client may be concerned. If some man or woman—it may be of rank or 
wealth—having committed some great offence, goes to confess to the 
arson of the parish, the reverend gentleman may probably deem it 
is bounden duty to call in the police, or to inform the injured party, as 
the case may be. Not so the solicitor. 
the doctrine of discretion, which he considers applicable to the circumstances. 


Solicitors are the priests of the Numen Prudentia, and thereby many of them | 


become very important and very rich. As regards morality, the same in- 
convenience or evil belongs to the system in which they are the prime 
movers, as does to the system of acting by trustees, or any other representa- 
tion of the interests of an individual by persons who are not representatives 
of his conscience. I am far from saying that respectable solicitors take no 
account of what a man is in honour and conscience bound to do, as well 
as in law and in prudence. They generally consider what is becoming to 
a man in the station which he oceupies and in the circumstances with 
which he has to deal. Following that rule, they cannot set aside the 
obligations of honour and conscience. Dut passions and affections and ge- 
nerous emotions are the natural auxiliaries of conscientiousness, especially 


He advises, soothes, and lays down | 


when it is to be exercised among persons connected by blood or affinity ; and | 


these the solicitor keeps at a distance. 
what might be considered generous, but his business is to advise what is 
prudent, and to keep his clients on their guard against emotion. 
is another reason why so much is committed to confidential solicitors; for 
great or rich personages are glad of an escape from the disturbance of what 
they call ‘a scene,’ meaning thereby any occurrence in which the passions 
or feelings are strongly moved ; and they take refuge from such agitation 
under the cold shade of professional advice. It is, moreover, but too true, 
that while the eminent professional adviser will generally, if left to himself, 
either do, or caameneel to be done, that which is reasonable and becoming 
under the circumstances, yet he is not so independent but that be will yield 
himself in some degree to be the instrument of his employer's anger, or en- 
mity, or prejudice, if the employer be rich and insist upon that course being 
taken. hatever he does will of course be done in a respectable manner, 
and with due reg ird to professional rules ; but many things which are harsh 
and domineering, and even unjust, may be done in this way ; and the proud 
and unfeeling man of wealth will not tind much difficulty in obtaining even 
the most eminent aid to carry out his views, if he be willing, as he generally 
is, that a decorous and formal manner shall pervade the proceedings, how- 
ever severe in their substance and cruel in their intention.” 

There is critical acumen in the following estimate of the peculiar 
qualities of newspaper writers, from the article on the Press. 

“ As to the writers of original articleson the events of the day, it is quick- 
ness of thought and readiness of expression on paper which chiefly fit them 
for their office. There are men who can write, and with great force too 
when they must write, but who cannot bring themselves to write today that 
which might as well be written tomorrow. 
write best cannot write off-hand. They ponder the matter, and the thoughts 
which occur to them they are able to lay up in store, and deliberately to ar- 
range in the best order. Men who give much of their attention to the events 
of the day, find their reflections thereon to evaporate even faster than those 
events shift their position and change their colour. Harassing as the work 
of the daily journalist may appear, and as it no doubt really is, it is that 
which prima facie appears the greatest hardship of the task—namely, the 
necessity for writing off-hand—that makes it from day to day a practicable 
thing. Besides being a grand and standing excuse for all sorts of mistakes, 
it is the very life of the cause. For the most part, the journalist writes 


under immediate impulse, — either by the news of the day or the re- | 


marks of some rival journal, which impulse quickens some spring of utter- 
ance, whether by sympathy, indignation, suggestion of supplementary mat- 
ter, or what not. Let any topic, however, only wait a few days to grow 
cold, and it would be recurred to as a sheer task, which the writer would 
scarcely have patience to encounter.”’ 

Mr. Johnston clearly perceives and accurately traces the prevail- 
ing defect of the age; its levity, its selfishness, its goodnatured 





He may give a cold opinion as to | 


And this | 





ful carelessness which they do not really feel—is aimed at by almost all who 
desire to assume the tone of high society. 

“The present Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, who succeeds in 
everything he attempts, and who, before he assumed the ermine, had at- 
tained the position not only of a Cabinet Minister and a Peer of Parliament 
but also of a popular author, achieved his literary success by a happy atten- 
tion to this prevailing taste for contemptuous gaiety of manner. Although 
in his capacity of politician he was an advocate of popular influence, and 
always contended that great weight should be given to the wisdom and tly 
| will of the multitude, yet in his capacity of author, when writing the life oj 
Lord Eldon, he says, ‘The recent victory of Salamanca, a renewed o 
against Popery, and @ plentiful harvest, which had, as usual, given the 
people a high opinion of the wisdom of the Government,’ &c. The Govern- 
ment of 1812 was a Tory Government ; which accounts for the learned Lord’ 
peculiar opinion of the wisdom of the people in thinking well of it on that 
vecasion, and for his method of expressing that opinion. 

“The jesting, flippant, and contemptuous tone of remark, is very fi 
quently applied to the habits and circumstances of the speakers themscl 
Men seem to regard themselves as the sport of a fate which they despi 
They who have run the round of fashionable dissipations sneer at the ins: 
pidity of civilized life. They will not take the trouble to set an example oi 
better conduct. They will not themselves substitute good sense, moderatior, 
cordiality, and politeness, for the pomp, ceremony, affectation, and vain- 
glory of which they are conscious, but they go on with the crowd, and snoc 
at what the crowd is doing. They talk of ‘stale civilization,’ ridicule t) 
who are ‘ pinioned at dinner-tables,’ ‘stuck up in ball-rooms,’ or living in a 


round of formal ecremony and ‘utter respectability,’ while an humb!er, 








more genuine, and more simple life than this, is no less scorned, if it ix 
unaccompanied with great expense or the ability to be greatly expensive.’ 


The paper on Peel is a severely just estimate on narrow ground: 
and from the writer's point of view. It becomes harsh in its sub- 
stance, from the critie’s leaving out the excusatory circumstanc 
owing, we think, to a certain limitation of mind, which prevent 
him from seeing the whole, rather than from any disposition to 
unfairness. It is casy to make out a strong ease of inconsistency 
against Peel, or any speaker who has changed his opinion, or a+ 
least given utterance to the change ; because if a man is to speak f 
a side, he will speak as well as he can, and make the mo: 


| of his case, without regard to private doubts or the fact that he 


When, 


may even in council have expressed an opposite opinion. 


; some years afterwards, he has to speak on the other side, striking 


| in opinion as in rhetorical statement; 


On the other hand, they who | 


contrasts may be detected, although they are not so much contrasts 
and Peel (whose business 
was not speech, though he carricd on business. by means oi 
speaking) is more obnoxious to this trial from the telling 
nature of his rhetoric. But “all victuallers do so.” It is a vice 
of every age, and of this more especially, which is not only an 
age of transition, (when men must change much, and rapidly,) but 
of speechifying. The true ground of censure is not Peel, but th: 
low scale of publie morality, which “dares think one thing an’ 
another tell.” We hear constantly of men and ministers who ar 
arguing against their own conviction; everybody knows it, cvery- 
body talks of it, and everybody thinks so little about it that 
it is mentioned as a fact of course, worth neither praise nor 
censure. <A further cause of Pecl’s seeming inconsistency was, 
that he was not only emphatically a minister of action, 
but a minister who propounded nothing to be done till the 
time for doing it had arrrived. Pitt proposed a reform of Pavr- 
liament, indifferent whether it were carried or not. “ Measures 


| for rejection” have been more or less a characteristic of all late: 


indifference, and the absence of all earnestness or heartiness | 


for anything except self, with, as cause or consequence, the 
want of vigorous faith, even if it be only in a prejudice. He 
sees marks of it in our public schools, in our universities, in society, 
in our “manners and conversation.” The following passage from 
the chapter on this last subject may be taken as an example of 
Mr. Johnston’s social dissection. 

“In short, the people, such as one ordinarily meets, are as incapable of 
good conversation as of singing Greek verses to a lyric accompaniment. With 
such persons, when a man has nothing to say which he really does think, 
because such matter would be unsuitable, he may escape the awkwardness 
and the chill of silence by some remark calculated to dissipate dulness, and 
to preserve the spirits from sinking into torpidity. Again, it may be said 


that life cannot be a continual study of wisdom, though it ought never to | 


degenerate into mere folly. 
way which serves the turn of a conversationist, is not indeed worthy of much 
consideration, but we should not undervalue the power of throwing aside 
the severer habits of reflection and tossing the ball of lighter thought in 
animated talk. But the truth is, that conversation such as Mr. Taylor de- 
scribes—that is, easy, graceful, clever, and sparkling conversation, with bits 
of knowledge tossed to and fro in it—is, if not very rare, at least not very 
common, even in the circles of the highest pretension. There is plenty of 
lightsomeness, plenty of sarcasm ; but gracefulness, cleverness, and bits of 
knowledge, even of the superticial kind, are only to be met with on fortunate 
days or nights. The conversation one too often hears, and the manner which 


accompanies it, are not merely vain and unprofitable, because wanting in | 


depth and earnestness, but directly and unquestionably pernicious, because 
fraught with a sneering spirit which feeds pride, and puts humble truth out 
of countenance. 
* And there are smiles by shallow worldlings worn, 
To grace a lie or laugh a truth to scorn.’ 

“Mr. Eliot Warburton, in his book called ‘ The Crescent and the Cross,’ 
describes a visit to the island of Delos in his usual picturesque and striking 
manner, and adds— The island has been very little visited, and there ap- 


pears to be a wide field for research amongst its varied relics. Our party was | 


a large one, and consisted moreover entirely of English,—a circumstance 
which, I know not why, is always fatal to research, or even to reflection : a 
scoffing spirit inevitably prevails ; and whether on the mountain of Parnas- 
sus, or in the valley of Jehoshaphat, our countrymen seem to think that every- 
thing is unreal except + seem se and their sandwiches : this is the very 
triumph of objectivity. 
“1 do not know what ‘the Che of objectivity’ means, but for the 
I thi y described the ordinary outside habit 
ightsome indifference—a kind of disdain- 


Mr. Warburton has just 
or affectation of the English : a ! 


The man who can think only in that superficial | 





Administrations as well as of Oppositions, to which alone they 
properly belong. From pride, or some other peculiarity of cha- 
racter, Peel seemed to require that what he proposed should be 
accomplished. Hence he kept his resolutions secret till the time fo: 
acting on them came. In a general, or the minister of an absolute 
monarchy, this reticence would have been lauded. In a constite- 
tional government, where incessant speech is a necessity, it in- 
volved him in the rhetorical error we have just explained. 

We believe this point is the great objection to Peel, excep* 
his conduct towards Canning on the Catholic question; which is 
only to be explained on low party grounds, and on the fact of the 
absolute necessity of settling the subject so carly as events brought 
it on not being visible. Mr. Johnston alleges the change in his 
views on the currency against Peel. But that is rather a proof of 
his honesty, at the same time that it is a key to his general conduct. 
When Peel first came into Parliament he was a mere youth, who 
had been trained by his father, and his tutors, to swear by * Pitt 
and paper money ”; and he voted for Vansittart’s “resolution” as 
a matter of course. When he brought in the bill for the renewal 
of cash payments, he had emancipated himself on that question 
from parental, educational, and party control, and possessed the 
courage to act upon it. Ile showed that a duty to his own con- 
victions of the truth was a paramount principle of action with 
him: for he had no official responsibility, no public call to de wha* 
he did, any more than anybody else ; while he net only offended 
party and a connexions, but ran a chance of serious loss of 
property through his father’s prejudices,—as was also the ease on 
the Catholic question. In like manner, in early manhood Pee] 
voted against Romilly, and afterwards turned law reformer 
himself ; though Mr. Johnston omits this trait. He also, and 
less excusably, avoids all notice of the effects of Peel's measures, 
'and the character he latterly impressed both upon Government 
and the public, in preserving, during the late Continental convu!- 
sions, so much good feeling among all classes, and quiet among the 


people. 





MARIOTTI’S SCENES FROM ITALIAN LIFE.* 

| Srcnor Martortt is favourably known to the public by his “ Italy, 
Past and Present”; a work which displays extensive reading and 
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observation, directed by a keen judgment and vivified by a power- | “ Pio Nono is pledged to the perpetuation of all that. 


ful style, rarel attained by a foreigner writing in Englis Le In 
the present volume Mariotti has passed from history to fiction, 
cs and the actions of individual types of classes, may be 
% history. 

one ace aenabie of a series of tales or sketches, designed to 
exhibit Italian character in some national aspects. This object, 
however, is so latent that many may read the book and think they 
are only reading stories distinguished from the common run of nou- 
yellettes by some individuality of the writer. Considered in this way, 
the scenes exhibit more power than art. They are wild, if not crude, 
in their structure and management, and sometimes disregard re- 
ceived canons as to the manner in which the story should be pre- 
sented. They have also that “show-off” of art, or artifice, 
which distinguishes foreign writers of the intense school; and 
there is occasionally somewhat of Southern warmth, mingled with 
Italian contempt for Ultramontane people. These features rather 
add peculiarity to the book than detract from its effect. Llow- 
ever wild or fragmentary the plan of the tales may be, they pro- 
duce the result the author intended, and probably with greater 
brevity and power than if he had confined himself to a mere jogtrot 
method. The execution is of a very vigorous and striking kind ; 
the style especially being very remarkable. The diction is not 
merely unrestrained, but flowing, terse, and idiomatic ; the author 
having mastered the conventional slang of the day, as well as the 
more standard style of writing. 

The peculiar character of the book is the knowledge of Italian 
life that pervades it; though, as we have said, this knowledge is 
rather latent than palpable. ‘The first sketch is entitled “ Jacopo 
Ruffini,” the name of a Piedmontese who committed suicide in 
prison for his connexion with the affair of 1833. The tale in its 
telling resembles “'The Last Days of a Condemned”; and is sup- 

sed to be a journal of Ruflini’s feelings and thoughts in prison, 
with glimpses of the criminal procedure of Charles Albert’s Minis- 
ters. ‘“ Montenero” is another piece on a similar subject. It is 
the supposed autobiography of an Italian of genius and spirit, 
who, finding all avenues of high distinction closed against him 
in Italy, conspires, is exiled, wanders over the world in search of 
excitement or a field for his energies; in despair becomes a monk 
of St. Bernard, but finds that, “except perhaps the darling dogs, 
the life is commonplace enough on a closer inspection.” He is 


h still with a lurking historical object, if manners, feelings, | 


finally supposed to have joined the Milanese or Piedmontese army , 


in 1848, and fallen at the Bridge of Goito. “Savelli” seems de- 
signed to illustrate the effects of celibacy on a conscientious 
Romish priest; though not, perhaps, very happily, for Savelli, 
had he not been professed, could not have married Lady 
Ada—indeed, would not have known her: but it 
and powerful as a tale, and in addition to a knowledge of the 
human heart, displays an acquaintance with the coarser man- 
ners of the Romish sieatibanl “ Marcella” is a clever sketch 
of the ignorant superstition of the peasantry, and the equally 
ignorant scepticism of the town serving-maid; as “Natale Fer- 


| Franciscans keep one of their order for that purpose merely. 


is skilful 


roni” exhibits the latter kind of bravado in a dissipated student | 
or “fast” fellow; while both are vehicles for painting Italian | 


manners in the respective classes of society to which the actors 
belong. “ Anguissola” is the tale of a man whose reason is lost 
with the loss of his betrothed, through the interference of the 
family confessor: it seems designed to denounce the influence 
which the priesthood exercise in families, especially of weak and 
commonplace persons. There are a few other stories with a less 
definite purpose, though still exhibitive of Italy; and an impro- 
bable but powerfully-written tale of “ seduction,” the scene of 
which is laid at some German court. In all that Mariotti does, 
however, he is separated from the common tale-writer by the 
possession of a purpose. 

In London we have, or had, the Chapter Coffeehouse, a “ house 
of call” for divines who work by the job: in Rome, it appears, they 


have many such, and in a larger way of business as regards the | 
bargains to be struck. This sketch is from the opening of * Savelli.” | 

* Paris is said to be the paradise of women. Rome may, most undoubtedly, | 
be looked upon as the Eden of priests; only of those priests, however, who | 


have interest enough to grease the hinges of St. Peter’s gate. To the rest 
it is worse than limbo. 

“‘ There are soft-dangling roomy coaches and mellow courtesans for car- 
dinals and prelates of princely families ; fat capons and old Orvieto for 
double-chinned canons and deacons ; but lean masses and shabby funerals, 
wrangling and squabbling, heartburning expectation, squalor and sheer 
starvation, for an innumerable rabble of unbeneticed shavelings. 

“For the use and advantage of these wretched step-sons of Mother- 
Church there are ecclesiastical exchanges and bazaars. 

“There are certain wine and spirit shops (bettolini) and lottery-offices 
(botteghini del lotto) in every city in Italy—and no less than a hundred in 
Rome alone—where Christ is sold to the highest bidder. Masses, pro- 
cessions, and other windfalls of the ghostly trade, are there accurately re- 
ported, put up for competition, and their respective merits diligently 
weighed and sifted. There are reverend nents wholesale and retail 
dealers in benedictions, matins, and vespers. The bargains are struck over 
a salted tartine and a glass of strong waters. Happy the man who, by ob- 
taining early information, is able to forestall his brethren and secure the 
highest fees. He may afterwards be able to make over his minor engage- 
ments, to dispose of them at a considerable premium, even as a Bond Street 
music-seller will manage with a ticket for a pit-stall at Her Majesty's The- 
atre. He has a pocketfull of Misereres at three pauls, and Te Deums at a 
testone. He will overreach himself sometimes, nevertheless ; drop a good 
bone to jump at its shadow. 

“Such are the sayings and doings of the lower clergy in Rome ; such the 
pious devices and practices for the continuation of which the Catholic world 
will henceforth be indebted to the Crusaders and Paladins of the successor 
of Charlemagne, the fated interpreter of Napoleonian idcas—the ‘ Nephew 
of his Uncle,’ 





He has tapped now 
at one, now at the other, of the rotten stones of the Catholic edifice. Ie is 
now happily restored, with a conviction that any attempt at repair is sure t 
bring down the whole fabric about his ears. 

“It may or may not have survived the reforming velleities of that 
amiable Pope; it may or may not have withstood the blast of Republica 
storms ; but in the good golden times of Gregory the Sixteenth, and 
precisely towards the close of his pontificate, one of the most flourishing 
haunts of all the loose priests about town—the very mass-monger hzl) 
excellence—was a notorious liquor-shop in the Borgo, which bore the sign oi 
the Apostle St. Jude, but which the keen-witted townspeople of Pas) au 
had more appropriately nicknamed the bettolino of Judas Iscariot.” 

The following double satire upon the midnight mass is from 
the tale of “ Natale Ferroni”; Christmas-eve being the time in 
which the spectre appears to him, and converts him from a diss!- 
pated student to a “respectable” man. The period, moreover, 
furnishes an opportunity for a sketch of home and out-of-door 
Christmas festivities in Italy. 

** Protestant novelists, especially those of the Rookwood and Tower-of-} 
don school, have made the most of the awful solemnities of those midnight 
high masses. To read them one would fancy that mass is never said but at muid- 
night ; at least that mass is said every night at that witching time through- 
out the Catholic world. It may have been so, for aught 1 know or care, in 
the good old times; but priests in modern ages have an eye to their comfort 
and it isa fact that there is now no midnight mass, high or low, except 
Christ-mass ; and that, far from having any of the harrowing horrors attr.- 
buted to it by romance, is, I am compelled to say, with great concern for th 
lovers of the terrific, rather a jolly atlair than otherwise. 

Mass, it must be kept in mind, is daily bread to many a poor priest of t 
lowest classes. The mourning ceremonies of the holy week, which for eight- 
and-forty hours swathe up in black hangings all the altars in Catholic Chris- 
tendom, have the effect of robbing those poor starvelings of their customary 
fees. Stopping their mass is actually cutting off their subsistence ; and it : 
with a view to indemnify them for the losses they have to sustain at the 
Easter season, that a bountiful church allows them to celebrate three mass: 
instead of one on the Feast of the Nativity, and pays them accordingly. 

“The first of these masses is said at midnight, the second at early dawn, 
the last at noon on Christmas-day ; these arrangements, of course, for the 
high mass only. The lower clergy have to go through their work at any 
time between midnight and midday, in which any nook or corner of the 
church is left vacant for them; anyhow, anywhere, wherever a pair ot 
yellow tapers - be stuck up and a missal opened. 

“Two out of the three performances before alluded to are, properly spouk- 
ing, only mock masses or rehearsals, Inasmuch as the mass is nothing 
but a communion service, and as the sacrifice implies the strictest fast, and 
can only be taken once in twenty-four hours, it follows that only one of the 
three Christ-masses is the real thing—the celebration of what is called * t! 
bloodless sacrifice.’ 

“Now the midnight high mass on Christmas-eve is said in every on 
the eighty-four parish-churches of the city of Parma, to say nothing of 
bey churches, oratorios, and private chapels ; and at every mass the bag- 
pipe tunes are generally played on the organ. Still there is nothing like the 

yagpipe tunes on the organ at the Santissima Annunziata. Those good 
They have al- 
ways had one, time out of memory, Ilis business is to fatten and play upon 
the organ. In all matters, too, may be only an average performer ; } 
as to bagpipe tunes, he is expected to beat not only all other organists in the 
world, not only all imitations of the bagpipe, but actually to beat the bag- 
pipe itself. ° a 7 ° 

“Christmas seems to belong to the jolly Franciscans by right: ever sinc 
their foundation they made it their especial study, and it is their business s« 
to trick out their shop at this season as to draw all the custom to themselves. 
They have fairness enough to withdraw from competition in other solem- 
nities ; and will gladly, for instance, allow some of the rival gloomier frater- 
nities to exercise an equal monopoly over the tragedy of Passion-week and 
the constraction of the Santo Sepolero. 

“The performance of Christmas devolves upon them; and an egregious 
pantomime they do make of it. The Presepio at the Santissima Annunziata 
is not merely a bas-relief, or a tableau-vivant, as in other churches—not 
merely a mummery or a dumb-show; it may well be called a downright 
opera, inasmuch as it has its stage decorations, its orchestra and choruses. 
The stage is erected on the left-hand side of the main altar; as the midnight 
hour approaches the curtain is drawn aside. The happy mother is discovered 
in a half-kneeling, half-sitting posture on the straw; the putative father, 
about whom the Italians have a great many ribald jokes, is seen resting on 
his long crook behind her; their two dumb and patient companions looking 
on, grave and wise; the angels—heads and wings without bodies—hovering 
above the family group in the air. The divine infant- -(for aught that may 
seem profanation the monks are alone responsible, inasmuch as nothing ever 
slips an my pen but what I may testify as an eye-witness) —the divine in- 
fant is taken from the manger; a wax doll, with flaxen curls and blue 
glass-bead eyes, all swaddled in brocade and decked out in tinsel and sham 
jewellery, is held up before the gazing audience amidst the joyous strains 
of the piping organ ; and is then made to go the whole round of the choir, with 
all the peo ne of a decanter of port-wine at the convivial board. Each of 
those frolicsome friars, all flushed with their Christmas-eve om takes it 
from his neighbour's hands, hugs and dandles it with all the dexterity of an 
expert monthly nurse, and tosses it up in the air; while their anthems (quaint 
— old ditties, in the best style of refectory literature) keep time with the 
swelling organ peals, singing, 

* Lo! the holy babe is born, 
White and rosy as the morn, 
Curly-headed, plump, and sound-— 
Take it, brother, pass it round! ’, 
Such is the prelude to the midnight mass on Christmas-eve.’ 
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THACKWELL’S SECOND SIKH WAR." 

Tut author of this “narrative” is a son of the General Thack- 
well who held a distinguished command in the last Sikh war; 
and he served throughout as aide-de-camp to his father. He was 
therefore well placed for acquiring a knowledge of the eyents of 
the campaign, as well as of the reasons for any particular line of 
action determined on, at least by General Thackwell. His nar- 
rative, however, is scarcely equal to his apparent opportunities. 
Hlis story is not well planned or connected, though he contrives 
at last to leave upon the mind a distinct idea of the lead- 
ing movements: 1. The skirmishlike affair at Ramnugger— 
in which the Sikhs had not the worst of it; 2. The move- 

* Narrative of the Second Seikh War, in 1848-"49. With a detailed Account of the 
Battles of Ramnu r, the Passage of the Chenab, ChilKanwallah, Goojerat, Xc. 
By Edward Joseph Thackwell, Esq., late Aide-de-Camp to General Thackwell. 
Published by Bentley, 
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ment to cross the Chenab under the command of Thackwell, 
and take the Sikh army in flank, while Lord Gough attacked 
them in front—a plan which Shere Sing baffled, by secretly 
moving out of his camp and meeting Thackwell en route, thoug 
the Sikh army, without intrenchments, was not equal to contend 
with the Anglo-Indian, and had to retire, but so cleverly as to 
leave their retreat doubtful ; 3. The terribly contested battle of 
Chillianwallah, with its enormous losses; 4. The crowning victory 
of Goojerat, and the pursuit which ended in an unconditional sur- 
render of the Sikh leaders. These principal events are not, how- 
ever, very broadly or graphically described ; the narrative being 
aed interru ited by individual anecdotes, camp rumours, 
and the author’s reflections. The book is neither a general his- 
tory nora personal narrative, but something of both ; the particular 
incidents and the parts of which Mr. Thackwell was an eye-witness 
being the most interesting. These convey a good idea of a battle 
so far as individuals are concerned; they incidentally exhibit the 
horrors of the afterpiece; they place in a strong light the courage 
of the Sikhs and the skill of their leaders, only beaten at last by 
superior science in the mechanics of war, and the bull-dog perti- 
nacity of Britons, high or low. 

The outspoken orders of Sir Charles Napier, various courts- 
martial, and the on-dits of the Indian news, have led to the no- 
tion that the Indian army is not in the hightest state as respects 
morality or discipline. The same opinion will be derived from 
a perusal of the present volume, as regards a sense of duty either 
in reference to service in the field or of what is due from inferior 
to superior officers. In Mr. Thackwell’s passing descriptions we 
seem to trace a want of mental endurance of monotony or pri- 
vation ; the officers want the excitement of action, or the 
opportunity of distinction which a battle offers. If these are not 
to be had at their wish, they scem to be sick of their mode of life, 
and long to get back to the enjoyment of quarters. To wait, 
to watch, to do their duty thoroughly and uncomplainingly what- 
ever it may be, and through “good and evil report,” seems to form 
no article in the creed of the Anglo-Indian soldier as occasionally 
indicated in these pages. There is also apparent a spirit of practi- 
cal insubordination, such as is said to characterize the youth of 
America towards their elders, and seems in civil and political mat- 
ters to prevail amongst Frenchmen. It is not that Mr. Thackwell 
canvasses the measures of his commander-in-chief and the con- 
duct and character of his officers: to do that, and freely, is the 
duty of the historian. The bulk of our author's remarks refer to 
somebody’s promotion, to some other person’s neglect or non-notice 
in despatches, while personal motives are imputed as the springs of 
public conduct; and this is done in the spirit of a clique and the 
style of camp gossip. To prevent misconception, however, it 
should be observed that General Thackwell does not seem to be 
infected by this spirit. His son states in his preface, “that Sir 
Joseph never passed a criticism on any act of his superiors, in the 
hearing of the writer of this narrative.” 

The same habitual want of thorough and unflinching obedience, 
though on a matter where disobedience is more general and more 
generally pardoned—forwardness against the enemy, led to Colonel 
Havelock’s death, and the apparent failure against the Sikhs at 
Ramnugger. 

“So impetuous was the onset of these determined warriors, and so ener- 
getically and effectually did Havelock and his troopers ply their swords, that 
the bank was swept in a few minutes of all its swarthy occupants, who run- 
ning hastily down the bank across the sand, threw away their standards in 
their flight. Not contented with having driven the enemy from this posi- 
tion, Havelock, animated by that fiery spirit which glowed within him, in- 
stantly resolved to exceed the limits of his mission and renew the offensive, 
contrary to the real wishes of the Commander-in-chief, by continuing the 
charge on the discomfited enemy, and driving them back across the river. 
Yielding to his insatiable love of glory, he brandished his sword above his 
head, and calling on the squadron of the Fourteenth, in reserve under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel King, to come and support him, dashed furiously down the 
steep declivity into the tract of sand, in which it will be remembered the 
gun had been immoveably fixed, and over which Captain Ouvry had charged. 
The British cavalry becoming now fully exposed to view, the Seikh batteries 
opened «a rapid and destructive fire upon ions. The Khalsa infantry also, 
summoning fresh courage, began to stand and open a matchlock fire on 
their pursuers. The horses of the dragoons soon became exhausted in this 
difficult ground, their feet every moment sinking into deep sand or mud. 

“Our cavalry were not only exposed to the fire of the batteries across the 
river, but some guns which had been dragged to the left bank had taken up 
a position near the green island above alluded to, and the presence of this 
artillery inspired the enemy with fresh courage. The deportment of Have- 
lock was more that of a mortal confiding in the protection of the «gis of 
some divinity than that of an ordinary human being. In the last charge, 
always in advance, he suddenly disappeared ; and the latest glimpse of that 
daring soldicr disclosed him in the midst of the savage enemy, his left arm 
half severed from his body, and dealing frantic blows with his sword, so soon 
doomed to drop from his trusty right hand. His last words were ‘ Follow 
me!’ Some days after the action, a mutilated corpse was discovered, which 
the Chaplain of the Army, Mr. Whiting, recognized by the hair on the body 
to be that of this gallant but ill-fated sabreur.”’ 

Mr. Thackwell has some judicious-looking remarks on the im- 

licy of employing natives as regular light cavalry, since they 

islike both the form of our sword and the fashion of our seat. 
He attributes this formation of regular instead of irregular cavalry 
to a love of patronage on the part of the Company; though it 
would seem as traceable to Hae Bull’s love of forcing his own 
modes upon everybody. 

“It was incontrovertibly proved at this and other subsequent actions, that 
the troopers of the light cavalry have no confidence in their swords as cffec- 
tive weapons of defence. It would have been difficult to point out half a 
dozen men who had made use of their swords. On approaching the enemy, 
they have immediate recourse to their'pistols, the loading and firing of which 
form their sole occupation. That such want of confidence must very seri- 
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ously impair the efficiency of regular cavalry, may be easily imagined. The 
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chief duty of cavalry is to penetrate and put into disorder masses of infantry ; 
and when cavalry once come into close collision with an enemy, the sword, 
and the sword only, must come into play. The trooper cannot in a mélée 
obtain opportunities of loading and reloading his pistols. The instances 
where the light cavalry have ever entered squares or masses of infantry are 
rare—rare indeed. ¢ 

“Very few natives ever become really reconciled to the long seat and 
powerless bit of the European dragoons. The usual seat of the native is 
short, and his bit so severe that it will almost break the horse’s jaw. The 
native horses are so vicious and intractable that a strong bit is absolutely 
requisite to enable the rider to control them. It frequently happened during 
this campaign, that some dragoons in a charge lost all control over their 
horses, whilst the Seikh horsemen were turning their spirited steeds in all 
directions. Picture to yourself a British or Anglo-Indian trooper dashing 
onwards with a most uncontrollable horse, and a Goorchurra or Seikh horse- 
man, after allowing his enemy to pass, turning quickly round to deal him 
an ugly wound on the back of the head. It is a matter of great labour to 
convert a native trooper to the belief that the long new-fashioned sword of 
the British dragoon is as effective as the tulwar or broad-backed curved 
weapon of India.” 

Bravery in an enemy usually inspires respect; but, notwith- 
standing the gallantry of the Sikhs, the war was carried on with 
great ferocity on both sides; neither party giving quarter, and 
the only apparent difference between the civilized and the bar- 
barian being that the latter hacked the bodies. The following ex- 
tracts from the battle of Chillianwallah will give a miscellaneous 
picture of the war. 

“Nothing could exceed the ferocity of the enemy: they showed no quar- 
ter, and were so determined on inflicting death that they often gave twenty 
blows with their sharp tulwars to one man. The senior Major Paynter was 


shot through the lungs, but his horse earricd him out of danger. Major 
Harris also fell. His horse was killed under him at the action of Sadoola- 


pore on the 3rd December. A young officer (Thelwall) received a severe 
wound in his leg, and would have fallen into the hands of the enemy, had 
he not seized a loose horse, which soon placed a distance between him and 
his pursuers. Captain Williams, a young man of robust constitution, fell 
wounded by a musket-shot. The enemy came up and inflicted eighteen 
wounds on him, hacked his arms, head, and legs, and were only prevented 
from absolutely killing him by the circumstance of his having feigned death. 
Some of our troops traversing the field discovered signs of life, and carried 
him to the hospital. He has since recovered, to the surprise of every one, 
and is now in England. One of his hands was lopped off. 

“It may be here observed, that that flimsy diminutive piece of steel 
ealled the infantry regulation sword proved useless to the gallant officer. 
The powerful tulwar of the Scikh shivered it to atoms with a blow. It may 
answer the purpose of saluting, but it is insufficient as a means of protection. 
The cook’s spit is far preferable to this infantry spit. 

“The scene of the retreat of the Twenty-fourth presented a melancholy 
spectacle on the morrow. ‘The pallid, ghastly colour of the corpses of the Eng- 
lish soldiers, formed a strange contrast tothe dark hue of the natives. They 
appeared bleached. The attitudes of death were various. An arm might be 
seen lying at a considerable distance from its body, severed by the sword or 
round shot. Many men arrested attention who, with their arms directed 
upwards, appeared to have been in the act of warding off the blows of the 
enemy with their muskets when the vital spark deserted them. Prince Albert 
hats and military shoes might be secn in all directions, strewing the ground in 
great abundance; they afforded splendid booty to the needy camp-followers. 
The Twenty-fourth lost its colours and much ammunition. The camp next 
day was overspread with funcreal gloom. Funeral parties were bringing into 
camp the bodies of the ditferent officers as they were discovered. 

“The bodies of the gallant Pennycuicks, father and son, were conveyed 
in one dooly (a kind of litter). They were sadly disfigured. The remains 
of all the officers were recovered. Camels were sent out to convey the bodies 
of the private soldiers to the regimental hospital. Dead men, one after 
another, were piled on a camel and fastened with ropes. Here death was 
presented to the spectator in its most appalling features. It is said that one 
of the colours of this corps was recovered, being found wrapped round the 
body of one of the ensigns.” 

That officers are always dissatisfied with the matter of despatches 
has long been known ; the Indian army require writers to set forth 
their deeds. Next, mayhap, they will demand 

* What Richelieu wanted, Louis searce could gain, 
And what young Ammon wish’d, but wish'd in vain’’— 
a poet. 

“The voluminous correspondence connected with the Punjaub campaign 
reveals the melancholy fact, that the most spirited and attractive descrip- 
tions of the various scenes in the battles have emanated from men lament- 
ably ignorant of most material facts; whilst those men whose exalted rank 
constituted them the chief agents in those transactions, and who are conver- 
sant with every detail, have given to the public the most lame and impotent 
accounts which could have been written. 

“The victor of Mooltan, General Whish, may be instanced as a man whose 
deficiency in the art of description has been productive of considerable in- 
jury to some gallant soldiers. No man possesses a greater desire, without 
the ability, to give merit its due, than he. Colonels Markham and Franks 
achieved the most brilliant feats under the walls of Mooltan. The former 
earned a title to the greatest renown at the action of Sooruj-Koond, where 
he captured several guns, vanquishing a large body of the enemy. If Sir 
William Whish possessed half the illustrative genius of Sir Harry Smith, the 
fame of those gallant soldiers would have been duly recorded. Sir William’s 
despatch in connexion with Goojerat afforded some amusement to the press 
of India. At the conclusion of it, he gravely informs Lord Gough, that his 
Adjutant-General, his own son, mounted a camel, his own horse being 
wounded—* a tolerable substitute for a horse.’ In one of his despatches from 
Mooltan, he thanks Captain Kennedy and Lieutenant Need, his aides-de- 
camp, for their unremitting exertions ‘to promote the service,’ and adds, 
he cannot describe ‘ the grateful feeling their conduct has impressed on him.’ "’ 


STIER’S HUNGARIAN TRADITIONS AND TALES.* 
Tue collectors of fairy lore, who lay their foundation with the 
solid Cabinet des Fées, and go on with the work of accumulation 
as new stores are poured in from Teutonic or Sclavonic Europe, 
will do well to add to their stock this neat little volume, fron» ~ 
as German is a more accessible language than Hungarian. 

A short time ago, it seems, a literary body called the “ Kis- 
faludy Society ”—doubtless from the name of the great Magyar 
poet—published in the Hungarian language a collection of popular 

* Ungarische Sagen und Mirchen, aus der Erdélyischen Sammlung iibersetzt von 


G, Stier. [Hungarian Traditions and Tales, translated from the Erdély Collection 
by G. Stier.) Published at Berlin. 
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tess a TS ; 
tales and songs. This is the chief source from which M. Stier has 


compiled his book; though he has added a tale or two from some 
collections previously published in German by T. Graal and Count 
Mailath, the latter well known as the historian of Hungary. 
The stories belong to precisely the same class as the “ Kinder 
und Hausmirchen” collected by Grimm, and the tales which com- 
nose the Neapolitan “ Pentamerone.” Indeed, several of them are 
ittle more than variations of these very productions; and even 
when this is not the case, we seldom light on an incident that does 
not remind us of something we have met elsewhere. With the 
exception of one legend, which is so different in tone from the rest 
that it should hardly have had a place in the collection, the stories 
have scarcely any obvious connexion with the peculiar supersti- 
tions or manners of the land whence they are derived. A younger 
brother, who is more worthy than his elders, and who achieves 
three adventures by the aid of three several faculties, generally 
conferred upon him as a reward for some kindly action, is the 
ordinary hero; and to recompense valour or dexterity there is usu- 
ally a monarch ready to offer his daughter as a prize for all sorts 
of achievements, from the solution of a riddle to the destruction of 
adragon. If the incidents themselves are wild, their arrangement 
is severely symmetrical ; the number three being always observed 
as a sacred condition, after the most approved principle of fairy 
history, whether exhibited in the primitive form of one of Grimm's 
tales, or in the more artificial structures of the Countess d’Anois. 
There is, however, one peculiarity in some of the Hungarian 
tales, which separates them from their kinsmen of Germany; and 
that is the odd preface with which they are introduced, and which 


may be regarded as a fantastic expansion of “ Once upon a time.” | 


Thus, the first story is introduced in this fashion—* When it was, 
when it was not, | don’t know; at the distance of a cock-crow 
over seven times seven lands, there was a great aspen-tree, which 
had seven times seven and seventy branches; upon every branch 
were seven times seven and seventy crows’ nests, and in every nest 
seven times seven and seventy young crows. Whoever disbe- 
lieves my tale, or goes to sleep while I tell it, shall have his eyes 
picked out by the young crows.” Another story is thus ushered 
in—“ A hundred-year-old coat had only one fold, this had a crease, 
and in that I read, that once upon a time,” &e. These odd begin- 
nings, it should be observed, have nothing whatever to do with 
the substance of the tale. 

As a specimen of the stories, we translate a short one entitled 
“The Three Animals,” inculeating the wholesome moral of hu- 
manity to the brute creation, and clearly related both in form and 
principle to many which must be already familiar to the readers of 
this class of literature. 

“Once upon a time, there was a man who had three sons. ‘ My sons,’ 
said he one morning, ‘ you have hitherto seen and learnt nothing; it is time 
for you to know the country, and the world generally; therefore set off as 
soon as possible, and go as far as your eyes can reach,’ The three sons got 
ready for the journey ; and when each of them had packed up some toasted 
eakes in his knapsack, they took leave of the paternal house. After they 
had proceeded a little way, they stopped to rest themselves; and then the 
two elder proposed that, like good brothers, they should have all things in 
common ; that first they should eat the cakes of the youngest, when these 
were finished those of the second, and lastly those of the eldest. This plan 
was agreed upon ; and on the first day the cakes of the youngest were eaten ; 
but when on the second day the time came fora snack, the two elder bro- 


thers would not let the lesser one eat with them; and when he demanded | 


his rights, they put out his eyes, and left him to starve. We will let them 
both go their own way, and see what became of the poor blind lad. 

“Te resigned himself wholly to Providence, and went groping about ; 
when all of a sudden he fell into a ditch. In this there was no water, but 
plenty of mud ; and when he fell in he was bespattered all over. He now 
felt quite a new man ; for after the mud had moistened his face and the 
sockets of his eyes, he saw everything clearly; the magic power contained 
in the moisture restored his eyes to their places, and had even changed his 
countenance in the handsomest manner, 

“ The youth now scraped up as much of the mud as he could into some 
potsherds, and sauntered on. Suddenly he observed a mouse which lay 
erushed, and which squeaked to him for help. When he heard this, he 
wetted the mouse with the wonderful mud ; upon which she immediately re- 
covered, and gave her benefactor a fife, telling him that if he was ever in 
any difficulty he need only blow it, and she would come to his assistance as 
queen of the mice, with all the mice in the world. Going a little further, 
he saw a bee which had been trodden upon, and which he healed with his 
mud. From her also he received a fife, which if he blew it in the time of 
danger would bring the queen-bee to his assistance. Pursuing his journey 
still farther, he found a wolf that had been beaten and wounded. At first he 
did not like to heal him, fearing that he should be eaten up for his pains; 


but the wolf supplicated him so long that he at last smeared him.with the | 


mud, which made him very big and strong. The wolf also gave the youth a 


fife to be used in times of difficulty. 


“Our youth now went slowly on, till at last he came to the chief city, | 


and hired himself as one of the king’s servants. His two brothers were also 
in service there ; and when they recognized him they tried in every possible 
way to destroy him. 
assured him that their brother had told them he could bring into the king’s 
granary all the corn in the whole country. The youth protested that he 
knew nothing about this; but the king ordered him to be hanged unless the 
corn was in the granary on the following day. For a long time the boy 





wept ; when suddenly recollecting his fife, he piped for the mouse, told her | 


his difficulty, and by midnight all the corn was gathered in from all parts 
of the country. 

“The next day the brothers were more embittered against him than ever, 
and pretended to the king he would build a handsome bridge of wax from 
the royal palace to the market-place. This task was also imposed upon 
him ; but scarcely had he sounded his second fife when the bees tlew to his 
assistance and completed the work. In the morning the king looked with 
astonishment on the elegant arches of the bridge. 

“The brothers being now ready to burst with spleen, told the king to 
order the younger one to drive the twelve strongest wolves into his court on 
the following day. They now thought they were sure of victory, because 
either the wolves would cat their brother, or if he did not perform the task 
the king would have him hanged. They were, however, again deceived, 
The youth sounded the third fife, and the wolf-king appeared at his com- 
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After many vain attempts, they went to the king and | 


65 


mand. The youth explained his difficulty; when the wolf brought not only 
twelve of his subjects, but all the wolves of the country into the king’s 
court. The youth now seated himself on the wolf-king’s back, and with a 
whip in his hand drove before him the enormous herd, who bore down and 
tore to pieces all who came before them. There was a sound of howling, 
weeping, and wailing, in the royal residence ; but it was of no avail. The 
king promised a sack of gold; but this was of no avail, for the wolf-king 
kept crying out, ‘On, on!’ The king now promised he would give more— 
two—three—ten—twenty sacks of gold : but all was of no avail. The wolves 
tore every one to pieces: here lay the brothers—there lay the king with all 
his insolence—the king’s daughter only was spared. The youth took her for 
a wife; assumed the royal government himself; was happy, and is happy 
still, if he is not dead. Tomorrow—so he says in his last letter—-he will give 
us a call.” 

The aplomb with which this last statement is made, gives an 
impudent tone to the narrative, which is highly amusing. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books, 

Traditions of Tuscany, in Verse. By Mrs. D. Ogilvy. 

Time the Avenger, By the Author of * Emilia Wyndham,” Xe. 
three volumes. 

Social Statistics ; or the Conditions essential to Tluman Happiness spe- 
cified, and the first of them Developed. By Herbert Spencer. 

Narrative of the Second Seikh War, in 1848-49." With a detailed Account 
of the Battles of Ramnugeger, the Passage of the Chenab, Chillian- 
wallah, Goojerat, &e. By Edward Joseph Thackwell, Esq., late Aide- 
de-camp to General Thackwell. 





In 


The Roman Wall; an Wistorical, Topographical, and Descriptive Av- 
count of the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus extending from the Tyn 
to the Solway, deduced from numerous Personal Surveys. By the 
Reverend John Collingwood Bruce, M.A. 


[The Roman Wall is a very elaborate and painstaking work on one of the 


most interesting of British antiquities. Mr. Bruce is a man of learning, 
whether as regards Roman history in connexion with Britain, or the works 
of archeologists upon our Roman remains, especially those which relate to 
his immediate subject. He has also a knowledge of “‘the Wall” as it now 
appears ; having carefully traced it, and as carefully examined every part of 
it, from sea to sea, besides studying the principal remains that have been 
dug up in its vicinity. The reader who wishes to follow the author in a 
survey of the fortification itself, or who is content with a closet examination 
of the subject, will tind Mr. Bruce’s volume a very useful book. His ar- 
rangement is good; commencing with a coup-d’ wil of Roman history in Bri- 
tain, and proceeding to a general description of the Wall, intermingled with 
judicious remarks. This is followed by a detailed account of its parts from 
**end to end,” and a sketch of the principal antiquities that have been dis- 
covered. The volume is illustrated by maps and plans, various views, and 
many cuts. The treatment of the author is less formally cumbrous, and his 
style has more vivacity, thanis generally the ease with antiquarians. ] 
The First Angel; a Novel. In three volumes, 

(This tale displays considerable and varied ability. The style is good, and 
frequently smart ; the author has knowledge of life and power of retlection, 
and he writes with a moral purpose in view. As a fictionist, he has his trade 
to learn. The incidents are commonplace in kind, but outré in character; 
the story is derived chiefly from the old circulating library materials; and 
the writer wants the great art of interesting the reader in his dramatis per- 
sone and their fortunes. He is probably fitter for an essayist or a sketcher 
than a novelist. ] 

oems and Tales ; with an Autobiographical Sketch of his Early Life. 

By the Reverend W. Wickenden, b.A., the Bard of the Forest. With 

a Preface by the Reverend Henry Stebbing, D.D., Xe. 
~ volume seems to be in a great measure a reprint of publications that 
iave already appeared, accompanied by an autobiographical notice of the 
writer. The literary character of the book is not, however, the main point : 
the volume is published for the benefit of a man whose love of literature has 


| induced him to struggle through many obstacles, and to brave many difficul- 
| ties, till age finds him with undiminished will but failing health and broken 


energies. ] 
Ambrose Maclandreth, or the Religious Enthusiast ; 
Clergyman of the Church of England. 
[A wild and improbable story of a young man who was brought up for the 
army, but declined the service on conscientious motives; and in due time, 
and after sufficient crosses, is rewarded with a wife.] 
Eugenie, the Young Laundress of the Bastile. 
In three volumes, 

The Emigrant Ship, and other Poems. By James Lister Smith, Esq. 
[The Emigrant Ship consists of several tales, told by intending settlers ou 
their voyage. The author has a * fatal facility’’ in imitative verse ; his 
chief model being Byron. The matter of the tales is poor and common; 
their treatment wild, and unfitted to the subject. ] 

The Task of the Age; an Tnquiry into the Condition of the Working 

Classes, and the Means of their Moral and Social Elevation. By D. 
G. Paine. 
[The object of this little book is to advocate the improvement of the poor, 
especially the very poor. The means indicated are education, abstinence 
from exciting drinks, the avoidance of “ Sunday newspapers,” and a skilful 


use of the press to counteract the corrupting cheap literature. ] 


a Tale. By a 


By Marin De La Voye. 


The present week, like the last, has been distinguished for the number of 
its new editions or translations. Foremost among them, is the new edition 
of General Napier’s standard History of the Peninsular War, revised through- 
out, and published in a closer and cheaper form. Among the new matter in 
the ** Notices,”’ is a reply to Thiers’s statements in his ‘* Consulate and Em- 
pire,”"—mingled, as is the General's wont, with some tart remarks, and an 
interesting account of the manner in which Lady Napier assisted her hus- 
band in his great work. 

The Messrs. Chambers have commenced a new edition of the Works of 
Burns, with a Life from the pen of Robert Chambers. ‘The experience acquired 
during the researches for a former edition published by the brothers Cham- 
bers, will not only be brought to the illustration of the works of the poet, 
but the additional information that Robert has collected expressly for this un- 
dertaking during the voluntary labours of some years. ‘The poems will be made 
to a greater degree than is usual (or perhaps than is desirable) in biography, 
illustrative of the life, as the life in its turn may be made to throw a colour 
upon the poems from the circumstances under which they were written. 
Though altogether a labour of love, the business habits of the great popular 
publishers are visible in the “ getting up”’; it will be at once sightly and 
cheap. 

The religious excitement of the times, probably, has induced Mr. Bohn to 
send forth two books on ecclesiastical subjects,—a new translation of Euse- 
bius, for his “ Ecclesiastical Library ”’ ; a reprint of an American translation, 














- we fancy, of Neander’s well-known “ Life of Christ,”’ for the “‘ Standard 


Mr. Murray has extracted from Lord Mahon’s History of England the 
story of the Forty-five, with some illustrative extracts from the Stuart Papers, 
and printed them in a tractlike form. _Mr. Washbourne has published no 
fewer than four new editions of popular works: of which Bishop Jewel’s 
siApeey is neatly appropriate in its appearance; Dodd’s ‘ Beauties of 
Shakspere,” and that old favourite ‘‘ Sandford and Merton,”’ look better in 
their outward garb thantheir under vestments; the “ Book of Mottos”’ is 
a useful publication, though the translations might be improved. 

“ The Compendium of English Literature” is the reprint of an American 
compilation, whose object is expressed by its title. The authors from whom 
specimens are taken are very numerous, and the specimens are well enough 
adapted to convey an idea of manner and diction, but they are of necessity | 
brief. The last remark applies to the biographical notes. 

Various eeranate and additions have taken place in that useful work 
the Medical Directory, which now ranks among the established publications 
of the kind. 

History of the War in the Peninsuia and in the South of France, fro 
the Year 1807 to the Year 1814. By Major-General Sir W. F. I 
Napier, K.C.B., Colonel Twenty-seventh Regiment, &c. New edi- 
tion, revised by the Author. Volume I. 

Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Robert Chambers. 
four volumes. Volume I. 

The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius Pamphilus, Bishop of Casarea 
in Palestine. Translated from the Greek, by the Reverend C. F. 
Crusé, A.M., &c. With Notes selected from the edition of Valesius. | 
(Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library.) 

The Life of Jesus Christ, in its Historical Connexion and Historical 
Development. By Augustus Neander. Translated from the fourth 
German edition, by John M‘Clintock and Charles E. Blumenthal, Pro- 
fessors in Dickinson College. (Bohn's Standard Library.) 

“* The Forty-five.’ By Lord Mahon. Being the Narrative of the In- 
surrection of 1745, extracted from Lord Mahon’s History of England. 
To which are added Letters from Prince Charles Stuart, from the 
os Papers, copied by Lord Mahon from the Original MSS. at 

indsor. 





n 
> 


In 


The Apology of the Church of England, and an Epistle to Seignior 
— on the Council of Trent. By the Right Reverend Father in 
God John Jewel, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. 
The Beauties of Shakspere ; with a gencral Index. 

William Dodd, LL.D. A new edition. 
The History of Sandford and Merton. 
trated with twenty-two Engravings. 


By the Reverend 


By Mr. Thomas Day. Illus- 


The Book of Mottos, borne by Nobility and Gentry, Public Companies, 
Cities, &e. Selected from the Book of Family Crests and other 
Sources. New edition, with additions. 


A Compendium of English Literature, chronologically arranged, from 
Sir John Mandeville to William Cowper. Consisting of Biographical 
Sketches of the Authors, Selections from their Works, with Notes, 
Explanatory, Illustrative, and directing to the best Editions, &e. By 
Charles D. Cleveland. 

London and Provincial Medical Directory. 


Fine Arts. 

The Museum of Classical Antiquities ; a Quarterly Journal of Archi- 
tecture and the Sister Branches of Classic Art. No. I.—January 1851. 
[Specially devoted to the elucidation of the principles and remains of ancient 
architecture, and to classic art in general, this new quarterly claims to occu- 
py ground yet untrod in English ne literature. A preface and a paper 
on the study of antiquity (somewhat sweeping, perhaps, in its classifications) 
are followed by contributions from Professor Donaldson, Professor Schénborn of 
Posen, and Mr. Watkiss Lloyd—who gives a redistribution, on fully considered 
and explained grounds, of Riepenhausen’s hypothetic groups for the first paint- 
ing by Polygnotus in the Delphian Lesche. Further Sesovates at Nim- 
rood are briefly communicated by Mr. Lynch, in a letter of the 17th Novem- 
ber; and the number closes with some remarks on the proposed polychro- 
matic decoration of the Hyde Park building, from Mr. Falkener—who seems 
to overlook the intended separation of any two colours by a line of white. 
The journal may do some service, if it finds a public,—which must be a very 

private one, at all events.] 


1851. 


PAMPULETS. 


A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the Statements of Sir 
Benjamin Hall, Bart., M.P., with regard to the Collegiate Church of 
Brecon. From Connop Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of St. David's. 


An Examination of the Claim of the Papal Supremacy on the Faith 
of Christians, by Reason and by the Principles of the Church of Christ, 

cc. 

Catholicism the Religion of Fear. By George Jacob Holyoake. 

The Signs of the Times ; or the Popery of Protestantism. 

The Recent Letters Apostolical of the Pope a Direct Infringement of 
the Queen’s Prerogative, as far as the new Roman Catholic Sees of 
Shrewsbury and Nottingham are concerned. By U.P. Roche, of Lin- 
coln’s Inu, Esq., Barrister-at-law. } 

The Anomalous Condition of English Jurisprudence considered with 
oo reference to a Proposed Fusion of Law and Equity. By | 
Charles Francis Trower, M.A., &c. 

Historic Certainties respecting the Early History of America; deve- 
loped in a Critical Examination of the Book of the Chronicles of the 
Land of Eenarf. By the Reverend Aristarchus Newlight, Phil. Dr. 
of the University of Giessen. 

The Royal Pardon Vindicated, in a Review of the Case between Mr. 
W. H. Barber and the Incorporated Law Society. By Sir George 
Stephen, Barrister-at-law. 

Catalogue of the Museum of Medieval Art ; collected by the late L. N. 
Cottingham, F.S.A., Architect, at No. 43 Waterloo Bridge Road. 

Theory and Practice of Just Intonation, with a View to the Abolition 
of emperament ; as illustrated by the Description and Use of the 

nharmonic Organ, &c. And an Appendix, tracing the Identity of 
Design with the Enharmonic of the Ancients. 

The Improvement in Farming: What ought Landlords and Farmers to 
Do? By Ph. Pusey, M.P. Being the reprint of an article “On the 
Progress of Agricultural Knowledge during the last Eight Years,” 
from the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, No. 26. 

Notes of a Recent Visit to several Provincial Asylums for the Insane in 
France. By John Webster, M.D., F.R.S., &e. Reprinted from No. 


XII. of the Journal of Physiological Medicine and Mental Patho- 
logy, for October 1850. 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 9th January, at Chicksands Priory, Lady Elizabeth Osborn, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Eaton Square, the Wife of Edward Divett, Esq., M.I’., of a son. 

On the 11th, at Eltham, the Wife of Henry Lewin, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Portland Place, Madame Van de Weyer, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Cavendish Square, the Wife of Edward Marjoribanks jun., Esq., 
of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Morden Lodge, Surrey, the Wife of Henry James Hoare, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Northchureh Rectory, Herts, the Wife of the Re’. Sir John Hobart 
Culme Seymour, Bart., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 6th January, at North Walsham, the Rev. Thomas Dry, Head Master of 
the Grammar School, North Walsham, to Susanna, third daughter of John Pren- 
tice, Esq., of the same place. 


On the 7th, at Derby, the Rev. E. R. Jones, Fellow of Brasenose College, Ox- 


| ford, and Rector of Limehouse, to Mary, eldest surviving daughter of the late 


Henry Worthington, Esq., of Derby. 
On the 7th, at Everdon, Northamptonshire, the Rev. W. T. Browning, B.A., 
eldest son of W. 8. Browning, Esq., of Smithfield Bars, and Langley, Bucks, to Mary 
Eleanor, only daughter of the Rev. G, R. Green, M.A., Rector of Everdon. z 
On the 9th, at St. John’s, Guernsey, Herbeit Taylor M‘Crea, Esy., Ninety-fourth 
Regiment, son of the late Major Robert M‘Crea, to Elizabeth Dobree, only daughter 
of the late John Carey, Esq., of Castle Carey, Guernsey, 

On the Mth, at the District Church of all Souls, St. Marylebone, the Rev. Henry 
C. Stubbs, Clerical Principal of the Training Iastitution, Warrington, to Ellen 
Eliza, youngest daughter of the late William Collard, Esq., of the Bank of England. 

On the Mth, at the District Church of St. John's, Cambridge Square, Walter Boyd. 
Esq., late Captain in the Royal Irish Fusiliers, eldest son of Robert Boyd, of Plaistow 
Lodge, Bromley, Kent, Esq., to Delia, second daughter of John Robert Pittes, Esq., 
of Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Ou the Mth, the Rev. Robert S. Battiscombe, Vicar of Barkway, Herts, to 
Lydia Edmonstone, daughter of the late John Lumsden, Esq., of Cushnie, Aberdeen- 
shire, and of the Easi India Company's Civil Service. 

On the Lith, at the French Catholic Chapel and 8t. Marylebone Parish Church, 
Mrs. Dormer, to Colonel de Lara, 

DEATHS. 

On the 10th January, at Hampstead, Robert Wray, Esq., one of the Benchers of 
the Middle Temple ; in his 73d year. 

On the 11th, at Clarence Crescent, Windsor, Lady Jarvis; in her 84th year. 

On the llth, at her house, Newington Place, Kennington, Jane, relict of the late 
Edmund Bick, Esq., formerly of Mansionhouse Street ; in her 91st year. 

On the 13th, at Great Ormond Street, John Turner, Esq. ; in his 89th year. 

On the Mth, at Clifton, the Rev. Lord William Somerset, son of the fifth Duke 
of Beaufort, Canon of Bristol Cathedral, and Rector of Tormarton, Gloucestershire ; 
in his 67th year. 

On the l4th, at Soughton House, Flintshire, the Rev. R. Howard, D.D., Canon 
of Bangor, and Vicar of Llanrhairdr, Denbighshire; in his 74th year. 

On the Mth, at Ball's Park, Hertford, Tsabella Hankey, of Grosvenor Square, 
Widow of the late John Peter Hankey, Esq. ; in her 83d year. 





War-orricr, Jan. 17.—1st Regt. of Life Guards—Charles J. Viscount Ingestre, 
to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by pur. vice Levett, promoted. Ist Diag. Guards— 
Lieut.-Gen. Charles M. Earl Catheart, K.C.B. from the 3d Drag. Guards, to be Col. 
vice Gen. the Hon. Sir W. Lumley, G.C.B. dec.; J. Hancocke, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Evered, appointed to the 5ith Foot; RK. J. C. Marter, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by pur. vice eth, promoted. 3d Drag. Guards —Major-Gen. J. C. Bour- 
chier, K.C. to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Earl Cathcart, K.C.B. appointed to the Ist, 
Drag. Guards. 6th Drag. Guards—J. Leslie, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. vice Pinck- 
ney, promoted. 7th Drag. Guards—Lieut. W. Middleten to be Adjt. vice Gray, 
who resigns the Adjtcy. only. 3d Light Drags.—R. Dymond, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
pur. vice White, promoted. 12th Light Drags.—Licut. C. F. Fuller, from the lt 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Grogan, who exchanges; V. D. H. C. Elwes, Gent. to be Cor- 
net, by purchase, vice Lennox, promoted. 3th Light Drags.—H. Montgomery, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. vice Smith, promoted. l4th Light Drags. —F. Coates, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. viee Mansel, appointed to the 3d Light Drags. 16th 
Light Drags.—H. A. Sleeman, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. vice Sarteris, promoted. 
Ist or Grenadier Guards—Capt. L. Brown, from half-pay, 4th Ceylon Regt. to be 
Lieut. and Capt. vice Trelawny, dec.; Ensign the Hon. A. F. Egerton to be Lieut. 
and Capt. by pur. vice Brown, who retires; C. Brandling, Gent. to be Ensign and 
Lieut. by pur. vice Thesiger, prom. Ist Foot —Brevet Major R. Going, to be Major, 
by pur. vice Raymond, prom.; Lieut. A. Anderson, to be Capt. by pur. vice Going ; 
Ensign H. H. Barber to be Lieut. by pur. vice Anderson; R. G. Brady, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by pur. vice Barber. 5th Foot—J. Templeman, Gent. to be Second-Lieut. 
by pur. vice Madden, appointed to the 70th Foot. 7th Foot —Capt. W. H. Carter, 
from 2lst Foot, to be Capt. vice the Hon. J. L. Browne, who exchanges. 13th Foot 
—W. H. Shafto, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Peel, promoted. Mth Foot—Lieut. 
C. E. Grogan, from the 12th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Fuller, who exchanges. 
15th Foot—Ensign W. R. Thompson, to be Lieut. by pur. vice Gerahty, who retires. 
17th Foot—C. R. Moore, Gent. to be Ensign by pur. vice Stapylton, appointed to the 
2d Drag. Guards. 21st Foot—-Capt. the Hon. J. L. Browne, from the 7th Foot, to 
be Capt. vice Carter, who exchanges; Second-Lieut. J. F. T. Shadwell to be First 
Lieut. without pur. vice Clemison, dec.; Gent. Cadet C. D. C. Ellis, from the Royal 
Mil. Coll. to be Second-Lieut. vice Shadwell. 36th Foot—Assist.-Staff Surg. G. F. 
Bone, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Smith, who exchanges. 40th Foot—T. M. B. 
41st Poot —A. Tay- 
44th Foot —G. J. White, Gent. 
46th Foot —C. W. Stret- 





_ 
e 


lor, Gent. tobe Ensign, by pur. vice Richards, prom. 
to be Ensign, by pur. vice Twyford, appointed to 98th Foot. 
ton, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Wolridge, promoted. 47th Foot—J. J. C. 
Irby, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Roberts, promoted. 48th Foot —H. Tower, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by pur. vice Welby, promoted. 54th Foot —Ensign A. ILunt, to be Lieut. 
without pur. vice Neville, promoted; Ensign W. H. D. Clarke, to be Lieut. by pur. 
vice Fane, promoted ; N. Goddard, Gent. tobe Ensiga, by pur. vice Clarke. 70th Foot— 
Ensign E, D'Heillimer Fairtlough to be Lieut. without pur. vice J. C. O’Brien, dec. ; 
Ensign A. Saltmarshe to be Lieut. by pur. vice Fairtlough, whose promotion has 
been cancelled ; S. J. Lyle, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Saltmarshe, promoted. 
71st Foot—E. Mirehouse, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Brown, promoted. 72d 
Foot—Lieut. D. Robinson to be Capt. without pur. vice Frith, dec.; Ensign C. F. 
Hunter to be Licut. vice Robinson; Ensign R. Whigham to be Lieut. by pur. vice 
G. 8. Mackenzie, who retires; Ensign C. C. W. Vesey, from 81st Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Hunter; G. Smith, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Whigham. 75th Foot—T. 
Carlisle, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Lardy, promoted. 76th Foot—H. J. 
Robinson, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Wardlaw, promoted in 6th Drag. ‘‘uards. 
77th Foot—Ensign W. H. Weston to be Lieut. by pur. and Adjt. vice Willis, pro- 
moted: J. Murray, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. viee Weston. 8lst Foot—H. A. 
Chichester, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Anderson, appointed to the 
37th Foot; Gentleman Cadet Richard Granville Charlton, from the Royal Military 
College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Vesey, appointed to the 72d Foot. 
Ensign J. Atkinson to be Lieut. without pur. viee Cuppage, appointed 
Adjt.; Ensign E. Morris, from the 97th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Atkinson ; Lieut. 
J. M. Cuppage to be Adjt, vice Hawley, promoted; Lieut. E. J | Head to be Pay- 
master, vice L. L. E. White, who retires on half pay. 99th Foot—J. C. Rattray, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Vaughton, promoted. 93d Foot—Gent. Cadet R. 








| S. Williams, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Bannatyne, 


promoted. 

3d West India Regt.—Capt. V. Webb, from half pay Unat. to be Capt. vice G. W. 
M. Lovett, who exchanges : Lieut. H. Crofton to be Capt. by pur. vice Webb, who 
retires; Ensign J. D. Thomson, to be Lieut. by pur. vice Crofton; W. Il. W. Haw- 
tayne, Gent. by pur. vice J. D. Thomson. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. F. Smith, from the 36th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to 
the Forces, vice Bone, who exchanges. 

Unattached—Major H. P. Raymond, from the Ist Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. by pur.; 
Lieut. J. H. Grant, from the 2d Foot, to be Capt. without pur. 

Brevet.—Major L. Brown, of the 1st or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards, to be 
Lieut.-Col. in the Army; Capt. L. Brown, of the Ist or Grenadier Regt. of Foot 
Guards, to be Major in the Army ; Capt. ¥. Webb, of the 3d West India Regt. to 
be Major in the Army. 

Commissariat—Assistant Commmissaries-General to be Deputy Commissaries-Ge- 
neral—E. A. F. Cowan, W.F. Bowman. Deputy Assistant Commissaries-General to 
be Deputy Commissaries-General—W. 8. Archer, J. 8. Davenport, J. A. Erskine, H. 
Clarke. Commissariat Clerks to be Assistant Commissaries-General—T. F. Moore, 
L. W. Blacker, G. B. Bennett, F.G. Swan, G. A. Dougan, G. 8S. Dwight, F. P. 
Woolleombe. | 
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January 18, 1851.] 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, January 14. 

PARTNERSHIPS DtssOLVED. Barrett and Co. King’s Head Court, Beech Street, 
Barbican, brass-founders—Barrett and Son, King’s Head Court, Beech Street, Bar- 
pican, brass-founders -Clabburn and Co. Nor wic h, manufacturers; as far as regards 
c. T. Plummer— Meakin and Moody, Lemon Tree Yard, Bedfordbury, tin-ware- 
vanufacturers— Wood and Skinne King’s Cliffe, North: umptonshire, surgeons—-T. 
1 J. Wilkinson, Manchester, surgeons —Pitts and Cootes, Gosport, linen-drapers— 



























nley and Read, Manchester, Lithographers —G. and yson, Balls Pond, rail- 
way-contractors — Jones and Edwards, Newtown, Montgome yshire, drapers—Stovin 
and Bartlett, Bentinck Strect, Manchester Square, publishers— Durant and Co, Ply- 
mouth, milline P. and E. Fox, Bristol, rag-me - hants—Castle and Crewdson, 
Barrow, Lancash iron-agents — Mayor and Wagst uf, Atherstone, Warwickshire, 
drapers—Burton and Flowerdew, Southtown, Suffolk, timber-merchants —Suttle and 
Featherstone, Hulme, pawnbrohers—Talbot and Sons, Basinghall Street, carpet- 


manufacturers—Hall and Co. Terrace, Trinity Square, surgeons —Wardle and Wal- 
ker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, architects—Tucker Brothers, Bridport, chemists 
Hardcastles and Hancock, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, floorcloth-manufacturers ; as far 
as regards A. Hancock—Shankland and Duncan, Leeds, drapers—Andrew and W al- 
tham, Manchester, seed-dealers Bryant and Wardell, acia Road, St. John’s 
Wood, surgeons—Scowen and White, Noble Street, Cheapside, warelousemen 
Mareh and Wightman, Liverpoul Buildings, Liverpool Street, plumbers—W. and C. 
Stagg, Netheravon, Wilt<hire, farmers—Sellers and Halstead, Midup, Yorkshire, 
nufacturers of fire-bricks—M*Dowell and Vance, Liverpool, insurance-agents 

i cotton-sheet-manufacturers—J. and A. Petric, 


Ikinson and Hindle, Rochdale, 
w York, and A. S. Petrie and Co. London, general-merchants; as far as regards 
ship-builders— Unsworth and Walwork, 


J. Petrie—T. and J. White, We-t Cowes, 
Manchester, land-agents - Sopwith and Co. Chapel Place, Westminster, civil-en- 
zineers—Milroy and Rodie, Giasgow, tea-merchants. 
Baxxrvuptrey ANNULLED.— Joseru Cur, 
Banxevpts.— Tuomas Cox, ubridge, 
licitors, Ravenscroft, Gray's Square; 
Giapweu. and Jani 











, grocer. 

an. 29, Feb, 25 

mbridge ; official assignee, 
Sut- 





Chemist, 
Cockerell, Ca 











Groom, Abchurch Lane -Henxy s Mortimer, Nayland, 
folk, builders, Jan. 28, Feb. 25: solicitor, Shattock, Coleman Street; official assig- 
nee, Edwards, Sambrook Cow: t—Epwin Honus, Brighton, victualler, Jan. 25, March 








1: solicitors, Spinks, Great Jaines Street, Bedford Row; Briggs, Brighton ; official 
assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street —-Wituiam Beit Harrison, Sunderland, 
draper, Jan. 23, Feb. 21: solici rs , Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury; Wrights, 
derland; official assignee, Wakley, Neweasth <upon-Ty ve Josnru) Hincucuirrr 
Srevenson, Sunderland, miller, Jan. 24, Feb. 29: solicitors, Bell and Co. Bow 
Churchyard ; Chaters, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; offici il assignee, Baker, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 
DIVIDENDs. 
Mount Strect, 
_ n-draper 











Feb. 4, Parkes, 
Grosvenor Squar 
Feb. 7, Green, B 


wterbury, shoe-manufacturer—Feb. 4, Blake, 
cabinet-maker—Feb. 4, Mathews, Carshalton, 
rd Row, Walworth Road, corn-merchant —Feb. 






6, Tibbey, Frith Strect, diamon rehant —Jan 31, Knight, Lewes, butcher—Jan. 
q Si, Hartley, Ventnor, hotel-kee} Jan. 31, Elliott, Petworth, corn-merchant—Jan. 
31, Campbell, Regent Street, arniy-agent 7, Holloway, Ryde, bookseller— Jan. 





31, Haslam, Hertferd, chenmist—Jan. 31 et Brighton, irenmonger— Jan. 31, 
West, Millwall, Poplar, block-mwaker Jan. 31, Collingwood, Nunechead Courtney, 
Oxfordshire, innkeeper—Jan. 31, Donovan, Oxford Street, fishmonger—Feb. 6, 
Ashworth, Liverpool, joiner--Feb. 4, Westmore, West Derby, Liverpool, joiner 
feb. 6. Gordon, Gloucester, dealer in Berlin wools. 

Cexriricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.~-Feb. 4, Dever, (and not Devey, ore advertised), Cornhill, cook—Feb. 
G, Warner, Southampton Strect, Str und, py yjectile- manufac turer Feb. 6, Miller, 
Emsworth, Hampshire, rope-maker—Feb. 5, Gibbs, Throgmorton Street, stock- 
broker—Feb. 5, Skam, Claremont Terrace, Wandsworth Road, builder—Feb. 6, 
Smith, Liverpool, tavern-keeper. 

Drctarations or Divipenps 
of 2\¢. Jan. 16, and three following 
Maunder, Peel Place, Kensington 
and three subsequent Thursdays ; 











as be 





Curtis, Newport Pagnell, printer; second div. 
Thursd: - ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street 
avel Pits, ker ; second div, of ld. Jan. 16, 
Stansfeld, Learned ghall Street—Scholefield, Clare, 
Suffolk, chemist; first div. of ls. 9d. Jan. 16, and three subsequent Thursdays ; 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Hemming, Chiswell Street, surgical-instrument-ma- 
ker; first div. of 8s. 7d. Jan. 16, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Graham, Cole- 
man Street — Mallett, College Street, Belvidere Road, lighterman ; second div. of 9d 
Jan. 16, and three subsequent Thursd: ays ; Graham, Coleman Street —Wright junior, 
and Clarke, Liquorpond Street, builders ; third div. of 3s. Jan. 16, and three subse- 
quent Thursdays Graham, Coler - Street —The Merchant Traders Ship Loan and 
Insurance Association ; first div. of Is, Jan. 16, and three subsequent Thursd ys; 
Graham, Coleman Street. 

ScOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 








= 











Feb. 10, 





, Paisley, coach-builder, Jan. 29, 


Friday, January 17. 
Buil ond Miller, Oxford, cabinet-makers Davenport 
table-cover-manufacture: Ilulsenbos and Co. New- 
nn rehants—M‘Iimorrow and Cameron, Ipswich, 
Manchester, fustian-manufacturers—Spyvee and 
me rehants i. K. and Hl. Howard, Southport, tea- 


Parryersuips Dissoivip 
and Hendren, Birmingham, 
castle-upon-Tyne, commiss 
drapers—Bellot and Mothersi 
Coopers. Kingston- Bi. wy 











deal Mason and Hodgson, Ipswich, pawnbrokers— Smith and Hill, Regent 
reet, auctioneers —Sykes and Co. Birst tal, dyers—Naylor and Atkin, Sheftield, 
paperhangers— Guy and Edwards, Howland Street, pieture-cleaners—J. W. and A 


wore idaile, Fenchurch Street, merchants—Mills and Robinson, Maidenhead, 
ocers— Royle and Johnson, Sutton, flint-glass-manufacturers —Cripling and Grin- 
tal ail, Hull, painters Osborne and Co.; as far as regards F. R. Ward—Yerbury and 
ckers, Shrew sbury, coach-builders—Brooke and Mills, Liverpool, shipwrights 
F. and J. Mackenzie, Blackrod, Lancashire, coal-miners Simister and Holland, 

Sheapsi le, stay-manufacturers— Douglas and Co. Manchester, merchants —Dewdney 
and Co. Bradninch, Devonshire, paper-makers—Wills and Co. Exeter, Vesta-lamp- 
dealers—Manders and Tibbs, Exeter, tailors—Colley and Cuff, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, saddlers— Calvocoressi and Co. Manchester, merchants 
and Gardner, Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street, ship-brokers. 

Baxxrvurrcy ANNULLED,—Joun RowrornaM, Sutton, 
turer. 

Banxkrvprs.— James Keele a 
rerchants, to surrender Jar 
signee, Graham, Coleman Street 
grocer, F 4, March 4: solicitor, 








ul Robert John Bisdee, Riches Court, Lime Street, 
24, Feb. 25: solicitor, Jones, Sise Lane; official as- 
John Penfold, Marlborough Place, Old Kent Road, 
gi > Valance, Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—Peter Manchee, Curtain Read, cabin t-manufactu 
Jan. 28, Feb. 27: solicitor, May, Princes Street, Spital Fields; official assignee, Be i, 
aan Street Buildings— ‘Thomas Newell, Llansanitffraid, Montgomeryshire, horse- 
Jan. 30, Feb. 20: solicitors, Yearsleys, Welshpool, Rogerson and Rack liffe, 
Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool—Westly Walker, Preston, chemist, Jan. 
28, Feb. 18: solicitor, Blackhurst, Preston; official assignee, Pott, Manchester 
Jeremiah Jowett and Co. Preston, stonemasons, Jan. 30, Feb. 21: solicitor, Black- 
hurst, Preston; oftieial assignee, Lee, Manchester. 
Divive xps.—Feb. 7, Davies, Times Wharf, Pimlico, « 
fohnson, Bishopsgate Strect Without, tea-dealer— Feb. 7, Rowland, Horsham, 
stone-mason—Feb. 7, Martin, Shoreditch, grocer—Feb. 10, Barker, Cambridge, 
banker—Feb. 15, King, Gravesend, draper—Feb. 20, Dever, Cornhill, cook —Feb. 13, 
Porter, High Street, Camden Town, upholsterer—-Fob. 10, Arthur, Wilson Street, 
mae sbury, leather-seller— Feb. 7, sutt ie ld, Newbur ry, grocer Feb. 7, Webb, Shaftes- 
y Crescent, Pimlico, commander R.N.—Feb. 7, Marks and Charrington, Mark 
», malt-factors —Feb. 7, Ives, Norwich, haberdasher—F Martin, Oxford, 
r—Feb. 7, Brazier, Oxford, tai) Feb. 10, Cooper, Net we astle-under- Lyne, 
l-ware-dealer— Feb. 10, Lewis, Wootton-under-Edge, woollen-manufac turer 
Feb. 11, Alport, Bristol, ironmonger— Feb. 11, Johnson, Liverpool, coal-merchant 
fF 7, Broughton and Garnett, Nantwich, bankers —Feb. 12, Owen, Manchester, 
tailor—Feb. 11, Priestley, Radclitfe, cotton-spinner—Feb. 8, Woodward, Doncaster, 
gun-maker—Feb. 8, Ibbotsen, Sheffield, merchant—Feb. 8, Wilkinson, Sheffield, 
ilver-plater. 
CERTIFICATES. 
veling.—Feb, 10, Brooks, Winslow, 
ington, draper— Feb. 10, Gamson, 


















l-merchant--Feb. 14, 























To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
vietualler— Feb. 10, Wilkins, High Street, Ken- 
Mark Lane, corn-factor—Peb. 13, Porter, High 
Street, Camden Town, upholsterer—Feb. 7, Holloway, Ryde, bookseller—Feb. 7, 
Butttield, Newbury, grocer—Feb. 7, Collinson, Middle Read, Brixton, milliner 
Feb. 14, Smith, Belmont Row, Vauxhall, draper—Feb. 12, Powell, Clirow, Radnor- 
shire, cattle-dealer—Feb. 7, Storr, Corby, Lincolnshire, grocer. 

Drctarations oF Divipenps.—- Day, Three Crown Squore, Southwark, savirge- 
bank-clerk; fifth div. of Is. 4d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Cor- 
van, Hampstead Road, baker; first div. of 3s 6d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Tomlin, Finchley ‘Common, victualler; first div. of 1s. 92. any Tuesday; 
Pennel, Guildhall Chambers—Pyrke, High Street, Notting Hill, bookseller; first 


? 














Blackall 
| 


Cheshire, silk manufac- | 








Sun- j 








67 


CTA TOR. 


div. of 2\d. any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Salkeld ; third div. of lid. 
any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Blame, U pper Dorset Street; first 
of Is. 4d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Fenton, Avery Row, Bond 
Street, baker; first div. of 10s. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers Knight, 
Worthing, auctioneer; first div. of ls. 3d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Cham- 
bers—Sleightholm, Sc ag = Y many first div. of 5s. Jan. 21, or any subsequent 
Monday or Tuesday ; Hope, Leeds—T. and W. Hardwick, Leeds, auctioneers ; first 
dividend of 94d. and final dividend of 5id. and a first dividend of 203. on 
new proofs, and a final div. of 10s. on old proofs on the separate estate of ‘VY. Hard- 
wick, Jan, 21, or any subsequent ee Hope, Commercial Buildings, Leeds— 
White, Dudley, innkeeper; first div. any Thursday; Christie, Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham— Brown, Winche ba builder; second div. of 3d. = new proofs 
Jan. 18, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Cruikshank, 
Austinfriars, merchant ; tirst div. of 1s. Ld. Jan. 18, and three subsequent Saturdays 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—Pace, St. Michael's Alley, merchant; first div. of Id 
Jan, 18, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court— Arnett, St. 
Dunstan's Hill, customhouse-agent ; first div. of 2s. 2d. Jan. 18, and three subse- 
quent Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Lane, Lisson Grove North, corn-deal- 
er; first div. of ls. Gd. Jan. 18; and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court Jauckham, Gravesend, boatbuilder; first div. of 20s. Jan. 18, and 
three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—S. Bauckham, Gravesend, 
boatbuilder; first div. of 20s, Jan, 18, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, 
Sambrook Court. 

ScoTrcen SEQUESTRATION. 


PRICES 




















T. and A. Logan, Tain, clothiers, Jan. 20, Feb. 10. 


CURRENT. 



































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. |Monday Tuesday Wednes.| Thurs, | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols .. ereve -| 65 exd 9px d loag ex a ~ 96} a 
Dict to for Account ° , | 96) — 
“r Cents Reduced . 97h | 974 97 
, ae | 93 
z ° 7 13-16] 7 13-16 —_ 
Kank Stock, 8 per Cen : 2a | soanag 2u4 
India Stuck, 104 per Cent....... — | a 
Exchequer hills, ijd. perdiem . . i ; 56 58 
India Kouds, 34 per Cent .......... ecol # 73 76 0 6|)CO7? 70 








FOREIGN FUNDS 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending lriday Evening.) 
Sterling).. 


Austrian... — | Massachusetts 











5 p. Ct. 106 
5— ex 

























































Belgian . 904 | Mexican . 3lbexd 
Ditto —_— | Michigan | —_— 
Brazi 2 89 Mississippi (Sterling —_ 
Buenos Ayre 48 New York es 93 
Chilian... 1048 | Ohio .. 1oé 
Danish .. 754 | Peansylva ania | alh 
Dutch (Ex — leruvian..... ; 79 
eae — Portuguese | 85 
French .. S7f. De Diit 
Ditto .... ne Russian | lil 
Indiana (Sterling 73h) |) Spanish. int 
Iilinvis .... —_ Ditto : 38 
Kentucky . on — || Ditto (Passive)...... ° 3h 
Louisiana (Sterling exd | Ditto (Deferred)... ° _ 
Maryland (Sterling an Venezuela Active ATER sid 31h 
8H A R E Ss 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening 

Rattwars— ! |) Thanks— 
Caledonian ......+..++++ ° 104 } Amstunlasiam ..cccccccsccosesces 304 
Edinburgh and Glascow Pa) British North America —_— 
Eastern Counties .... . y 6 Momdal ....cccceceseeees —_ 
Great Northern . signeoondl 16} Commercial of L ondon. _— 
Great North of Ens gla ne nd | — London and Westminster r iTiex div 
Great South. and West Ire land. a 39) London Joint Stock ....... 19 
Great Western .... ' Tr} } al of Ireland....... —_ 
Hull and Selby | lol ) al Provincial ........+0+ 
Lancashire ¢ | 55} Provincial of Ireland ......... iljex div. 
Lancaster « — Union of Australia . ° ° 35 
London Brighton and South c ast 2) Union of Lomdom .ae cee ccceeees 14 
London and Blackwall. ... eect 6) || Mixzs— 
London and North-western } 23) | MR cccess cvene 
Midland ......+--++0++ oe { arf lire azilian Imperial 
North British . -} ) Ditto (St. Johan del Rey : 
South-castern and Dover ‘ 23 |} _ Cobre Copper. ....s.ceeceeveee 
Ce ENT wecccccesccoseces | 77) || Miscettangovs— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick. ..! is} Australian Agricultural 
York and North Midland ..... coed 2iy Canada, 

Docxs— General Steam eee 
East and West India. ............ | 14a} Peninsular and Or iental Steam, 
London .......++ eee -| ligexd Royal Mail Steam .. 
St. Katherine ‘| 7s South Australian ... 

BULLION, Per oz METALS 


| Copper, British Cakes £84 
| lron, British Bars.... 5 

Lead, british Pig..... 17 
1g | Steel, Swedish heg... 14 


Foreiga Gold in Coin, 
New Dollars .......66-0eeeeeee 
Silver in Bars, Standard 








GRALN, Mark Lane, Jan. 10, 





s. s s ‘’. 

Wheat, R.New 3 to 36 Maple..... 30 to 31 | Oats, Feed .. 15 to 16 
Fine ....... 38-40 : | White + 23—24 | ‘ine .. 16—17 
Old... . 36—38 | Maiting oe —2! HKoilers ... 26-27 Poland .., 17—18 
White 17 —38 | Malt, Ord. .. 46—50 | Beans, Ticks. 24—25 | Fine .. 18-19 
Fine - 99—41 | Fine ...... 50—52 OM oo .6605 RE $ | Potato + 20—21 


Fine i. 222 


. 4—26 Indian Corn, 30—32 





Super New. 42—46 J Peas, Hog. 
























AVERAGE } r RIC ES OF CORN. WEEKLY "AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending Jan. 11. 

Wheat ... 39s. 14. SS casane 24s. 3d.| Wheat .... 38%. Id. | Kye. ..se.ee 278.566 

Barley . 5 Beans .. 7 7 (it Barley . - 22 9 | Beans . 7 6 63 

Uats ... 1 | Peas . 7 DB FGM cccee a ma.) ere ES 

FLOUR | PROVISIONS 

Town-made ..........+ per sack —y to ro | Butter—Rest Fresh, I4s. Od. per doz. 

BOCORES 2. ccc ccccccccscvcecsecs _- Carlow, 31. 18s, to 41. 2s. per ewt 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship § a per cwt. 42s, to 455. 

Norfolk and Stockton 42 — 60 
American ........ — 
Canadian .......s0eeeeee0+5 21 — 23 | Hams, Vork .......:0-cceceseres — 7% 


| Eggs, French h, per 0, ‘és “Od to 5s. 6d. 





Bread, 6d to 7d. the 4b iat. 





BUTC HERS’ MEAT 


Newoate axnp Leapenmate.* Sarrerieco.* Heav or Carrie at 





8. a *, 6 ‘ sd a sa SMITHFIELD. 
Reef .. 2 4to2Wto3 0 2 4to 3 8to 3 10 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 2585-3 0-36. . 8 4—4 0—4 4) Beasts. 7I8..... 3,969 
Veal... 3 O0—3 8—4 0 ..... JIO—4 O—4 4) Sheep . 3,310 + 19,070 
Pork 26—3 0—3 8 34—3 6—4 2) Calves, I81..... 100 
Lamb... 0 0—0 0-0 0 00 0 0—0 O| Pigs... D0 ..... 299 


- “To sink the offal per 8 Ib 





WwooL 


| 
Keat Pockets 78s. to 82s. Down and half bred Hogs or Ib. 12d. to 134d 
Ml — 124 











Choice ditto. 9» — 150 | Wether and Ewe.. ose 
Sussex ditto. . 66 — 76 /|Leicester Hogget and Ww ether... iz — 0 
Farnham ditto 0 — O |Pine Combing sees LO LG 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
CemBentanD Smiruriecp Wurrecuartt,. 


74s. to 788 














Laferior 65 —65 ...... 
New o— 0 
Clover. 75 — 60 
BA — BB nnccces 
OILS, COALS ANDLES . GROCERIES 
Rape Oil. percwt e 15 Tea, Bohea, fine. . oe Ib." Os. . to 0s. 3d. 
Refined . een 18 ° } Congou, tine pious ee 1 —1 6 
Linseed Ol. : “4 0 Souchong, fine ......... —2 


1 $ 
* In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 79s. to 108s. 
Good Ordinary . covecee 53 — 55s. Od. 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 29s. Bhd. 
West india Molasses..... 134. 0d. te 15s. 6d, 


Linseed Oil-Cake 910 0 

Candles, per dozen, is. bd to 5s. 6d 
Moulds | 6a per doz discount) 7s. 0d, 

Coals, Hetton,........eceeeenee °° 
Teed weccvvccecsecvccsesceses AF O 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





(Saturday, 
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[MMENSE SUCCESS.—WONDERS and 

MIRACLES.—Salle Robin, 232, Piccadilly, opposite the 
Haymarket. SOIREES PARISIENNES ET FANTAS- 
TIQUES. This Evenino, at Eight o’Clock, M. and Madame 
ROBIN will appear; and on Wepnespay Monnrno, at Half- 
past Two o'Clock, a Matinée Magique. Tickets, as usual, at 
Messrs. Mitchell, Sams, Andrews, Ebers, &c. Children Ten 
Years of Age. Halt-price. 


r . ’ 
‘OURIST'’S GALLERY, Her Majesty’s 
Concert Room, Haymarket, will open carly in Frenv- 

ary, With the First Representation of Mr. CHARLES MAR- 
SHAL L’'S GREAT MOVING DIORAMA, illustrating the 
grand Routes of a TOUR THROUGH EUROPE, commen- 
cing with the Departure of the “John Bull " steamer from 
the Tower of London for Hamburgh—Route through Ger- 
many, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and down the Danube to 
Constantinople—Route through Italy, Passes of the Alps 
through Switzerland to Geneva—Route down the Rhine, to 
Cologne; and Hor The Diorama will be accompanied by a 
Descriptive Lecture, and appropriate Music. 



















THE ‘PROPRIETORS OF 
INDIA STOCK. 

Lapres anp GentLewen— 
the management of your aff. 
much respected Director, Mr 
that it is my intention, in fulfil 
to the ballot at the ensuing ele om 

Deeply thankful for the promises of support which I have 
reccived from so numerous a body of the Proprietors, as t 
justify the most confident expectation of success, I respect- 
it all those who, though kindly disposed to favour 
my pretensions, have not yet declared themsclyes, now t 
honour me with intimation of their purpose. 

The day of clection is fixed for the 







L yall, 









them letters of attorney to cnable them to vote by proxy 
I have the honour to be, Ladies and “3 ntlemen, 
fours very faithfull 
w iL LIAM DENT. 





London Tay so 


January 16th, 1851. 
at the London Tavern, 




















































































































































‘a . 
RT-UNION OF LONDON. 
t Incorporated by Royal Charter. Subscription of 1851— 
Each Prizeholder at the Annual Distribution will be entitled 
to select for himself, as heretofore, a work of art from one of 
the public exhibitions. Every Subscriber will have for each 
guinea the choice of one of two line engravii * The Bu- 
rial of Harold,” by F. Be ron, after F. R. Pickersg zill, A.R.A, 
ap The Villa of Lucully by J. F. Wilmore, A.B. R.A. after 
. T. Leitch, and in addition, a volume of 31 Wood-engra- | 
be Sng by eminent Artists, illustrating Goldsmith’ s Poem of 
“ The veller.” The impressions of “The Villa of Lucul- | 
lus" are now ready for those who select that subject. | 
GEORGE GODWIN, } 9 
LEWIS Pocock, |” § #0. Sees. 
r AF Al CTT 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- | 
RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George 
Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. London Board 
Charles Graham, Esq. Chairman, 
Yharles Downes, Esq. a. Chairman, 
If. Blair Avarne, Esq . G. Henriques, Esq. | 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. "Restdent. ¥ Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
Chas. B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton 
Wiliam Fairlie F. H. Thomson, 
D. Q. Menriques, Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
The bonus waded = policies from March 1834 to the 3lst 
December 1847 is as fullows— 















_ At, West Strand. 












Sum added Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to policy topolicy payable 
Assured. Assured. in 1841. in 1848. atdeath, | 
£ £ s.d, £sd. s. d. 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths. 683 68 787 10 0 0168 
5,000 1 year as 112100 wo | 
1,000 12 years 100 0 0 157 10 0 10 0 
1,000 7 years _- 157 0 O 100 
1,000 l year — 22100 wo 
500 «12 years 5000 75150 15 0 
500 4 years —_— 45 00 oo | 
500 1 year _— 11 50 50 | 





‘The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London. 

yr > + . 
GcoTrisH EQUITABLE LIFE 
SURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 

Head Office, 26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London Office, 61 A, Moorgate Street. 
Physician.—Joseph Lauric, Esq. M.D. 12, Lower Berkeley 

Street, Portman Squ 
Solicitor.—Charles Lever, Esq. 1, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
zi 1 ABL I being a MUTL AL SUR- 

“TY, in which the WHOLE PROF i 

AL LOC ATED amongst the Policy holders every TUR 
YEARS, provides every advantage to the Assured which it 
possible ‘for any Life Assurance Institution to afford. Ac- 
cordingly, Policics effected in the year 1832 have obtained a 
BONUS of about FORTY-THREE per Cent on the SUM 
ASSURED; those effected in 1833, FORTY per Cent; those 
in 1834, THIRTY-EIGHT per Cent; and Policies of subse- 
quent years in proportion. | 

The PROFITS or BONUSES may, in the option of the As- 
sured, be mp sy da thus— 





AS- 
































Ist. The ec ADDED TO THE SUM ASSURED, 

2a. They on COMMUTEDINTO A PRE SENT PAY- | 
M | 

3d. They may ‘pe APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF THE | 
FUTURE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. | 


The following is a View of the Progress of the Society down to 
Ist March 1850, 

Amount 
Assure a. 

£67,200 


Annual Accumula- 
Kever ted Fund, 
£2 8 











At Ist March 1832........ £1,89 
Do. 1838 3 71,191 } 
Do. Istt.... 1 919; 292 68,920 719 | 
Do. 1850. 3,366,354 120,978 17 | 
Tables of Rates and of nae als may be had C: on 
application at the Socicty's Office, 6la, Moorge cet, City. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


Medical Referees paid by the Society. 


DROVIDENT LIKE OFFICE, 
, Regent Street ; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange | 
Buildings. Established 1806. Poliey- hold Capital, 1, 22. 
Annual Income, 48,0007, Bonuses declared, 743, 000! 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Offi 1,886,0007. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. Chairman. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. T homas M: " 
George Dacre, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
William Judd, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 

















1- 
George Round, Esq. 
The Rey, James Sherman. 
Capt. William John Williams 
d . Managing Director 
Physician—John Maclean, M. D. FSS. 29,U pper Montague 
Stree Montague Sq >. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE I ‘SURED. 
Examples of y the Extinction of Premiums sbyt the surrender 
of Bonuses. | 
Bonuses added 
subsequently, 























Date of} Sum Original Premium. | to be further 
Policy.| Insured } 
£ £ d, | | 
1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished. 22: | 
Isll_ | 1000 | 33:19 2 ditto } 23117 
1818 1000 | 34:16 10 ditto ! 114 18 10 





EB: ramples of Bonuse 8 added { to other Policies 
fotal with addi 

















Policy Date Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- | | 
No. “~~ | Insured, added. ther increased. | 
£ £ s. d. | £ s. a. | 
521 1807 900 98212 1 1882 12 1 
117 1810 1200 1160 5 6 | 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 855817 8 | 











Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kirgdom ; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street. 











ution of any change of residence 


or other r communic: ation 





ON DON-MADE 


4 Patent detached Lever Escapement, and Jewelled.—In 
silver cases, 4} guineas; in gold cases, 10 guineas each. The 
information that every customer should obtain previous to the 
purchase of a Watch will be found in the Pamphlet published 
by T. Cox Savony and Co, Watchmakers , Cornhill, London, 
which will be forwarded gratis on application. 


WHERE to BUY a DRESSIN 


In no article perhaps is caution more 
in the pure © of a Dressing-case, for in ne 
tri arts of the unprincipled mi Anufac turer 
ed. Mecut, 4, Leadenhall Street, near 
Str et, has long enjoyed the reputation of produci 
ing-case in the most finished and faultless manner. 
























Those 
who purchase one of him will be sure of having thoroughly - 
1 


seasoned and well-prep eather, with the fittings 
of first-rate quality. The prices from 1. to 100/, Thus 
man of fortune and he of moderate means may alike be 
suited, while the traveller will find the Mechian Dressing 
case espee ally ad: ipte dl to his necessities, adenhall St. 


vv 

ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTIH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
rant has the important advantage of scarching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 

nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbles “dd 
Russian bristles, Which do not soften like common hair. sh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, Which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner, Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorpti i and durability, by means « f 
direct importations, dispens i ite parties’ 
profits ar destructive Cieashing, and securin 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Oaly at Mercacer, Binousy, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 #, Oxford Strect 


TEW SHOW-ROOMS FOR BED- 
4° STEADS.—IHE AL and SON have erceted more extensive 
Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description of 
Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manu 
factured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the 
handsomely } vas well as 
Brass Bedsteads of ev and pattern ; and in Wooden 
Bedsteads their Rooms are sulficiently extensive to allow 
them to fit up a varie both in Polished Birch and Maho- 
gany, of Four-post, Canopy, and French, and also of Japanned 

i to keep in stock every sort of Bedstead 










































shape 










*ral assortment of Furni- 
their 





that is made, Th e also ¢ 
ture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimitie s, SO as to render 
stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as v 
Bedding, Without attempting to compete W ith the } 
which the lowest class of furniture is sold, and which is fit 
for no use ‘ful purpose, their new Stock wil found to be 
priced on the same principle by which their Bedding Trade 
has, during the last thirty years, been so successfully extended, 
and the goods, whether of a plain and simple pattern orof a 
handsomer and more expensive character, are of well-seasoned 
mate rials, sound workmanship, and warranted. Heal and 
n’s List of Bedding, containing full particular of Weights, 
Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent free by 
post, on application totheir Factory, 196, opposit« ‘the Chapel, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 
MESES. NICOLU’S WAREROOMS 
extend over several Houses in REG 


NT STREET, and 



























“ ——— d to the following depar 
NICOLL'’S REGISTERED PALET* a large space is 
de a ad. This garment exemplifies in its characteristics the 
general excellence and moderate prices obscrved throughout 
the Establishment. 
DRESS for EVENING or MORNING WEAL has its al- 
lotted space. 
UNIFORMS—Naval, 3 
their de seks wt, the unust 
aul 











*, present, in 
“ } 


ary, and Diplomatic 
' r es for cash 














ate rooms, and 

are plac ed on the same fouti ng with the aboy 

BOYS’ CLOTHING—This is a new department, wherein 
provision is also made for the display of much elegance and 
economy. 

THE CITY ESTABLISHMENT corresponds with th: 
above, and is at CORNHILL, the entrance tu the Shippias 
Departmen gin Change Alley. 





NICOLL A can be used either as a cloak for the 
shoulders or a wrapper for the knees ; it is registered 6 and 7 








Vict., cap. 65, and can be hadin London only, of H.J.and bp 
NICOL L, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, PALETOT PATEN 
T and MANUFACTURERS of CLOTH, KEGENT 


from 114 to 120 inclusive), and 22, CORNHILL 

d PION—Many have assumed the usc of the word “ Pale- 
,”’ but Messrs. coll are the sole patentees of the design 
nter or summer 





tot 
| and material (in 
| the manufacture of this inexpensive and g 
of costume 





rentlemanly article 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 
HIER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH. 
hd SI PARLA ITALIANO, 

! SPANOL 


AQUI 
[ere OLLOWAY S OINTMENT and PILLS 
BAD LEGS.—Fliza 


the BEST REMEDY to CURE 

Dew, the wife of a farm-servant, living at Dinton, near Salis- 
bury, suffered for several months with a sore leg, the ulcera 
tion of which was so dreadfully obstinate that it defied the 
skill of eminent medical men to abate its malignancy, When 
in its worst state, she commenced using Holloway's Ointment 
and Pills, which soon produced favourable appcaraces, and 
by persevering in their use for a short period, she can now 
boast of a sound cure. ere is no case, however obstinate. 
bad, or long standing, but may be cured by these admirable 
medicines. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hor. 

ablishmen 244, Strand, London. 


AND DIGEST LON IM- 
d 2D.—LEA AND PER 4 ) 
SHIRE SAUC mparts the most exquisite re’ lish to $ 
Cc hops, and ail Roast Meat, ies, Fish, Game, Soup, 
Curries, and Salad, and by its tonic and invigorating proper- 
ties enables the stomach to perfectly digest the food. The 
daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best safe- 
guard to health. Sold by the Proprietors, Lea and Ferrins, 
6, Vere Street, Oxford Street, London, and 68, Broad Street, 
Worcester; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Messrs. Crosse 
and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, London ; 
and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. v7 

guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Les 
Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


















































E AST 


vacancy having occurred in 
by the retirement of your 
I hasten to apprise you 
ment of my pledge, to proceed 


29th instant, and I will 
lose no time in forwarding to my friends who may desire 


substances) employed in | 





and 


7 WATCHES, with the | 


\G-CASE, | 


neesssary than 
the 





| 


| 


b 
4 


| 
De 


Rest quality, 
Persian and Turkey pattern, 
€ ae Floor Cloth 


JOWE T 


LOoOR 


warranted 


CL 
2s. 6d. po: 4 yard, 
ng 9d ditto 

8. Od. ditto 


OT HS, 


OCOA FIBRE ral and MATTING 


JAP ANNED FOL DI 
T, Manufa “tl 


EFORD'S 








NE ~ A has been for ma 








Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 








B' 


Sent 
dressed to Messrs. 
Conduit Street, Hanover Squ 
CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT 
For 1d. er by = in return for two postag 





* The work proves Mr 
ordinary powers. «2. 
zoned 


1IVEN 
W GUINEAS in PRIZES 
which contains a GUIDE to LONDON, in 
PRENCH, and GERMAN, 
with a steel eng 
Sick, with upwards of 80 ¢ 
closely-printed pages, 
j cssay2, 
tories, 
knitting, 
studious 
problems, intercommunication on all subj 
an immense varicty of miscellaneous e 
sWers to correspondents. 
monthly, 
whe re. 


the 


D ire 
utment of Various Accidents and Diseases. 
Srencern Wetts, F.R.C.S. Surgeon Royal Navy. 
Wa. 8. Orn and Co. 





a mild aperient it 


infants from turning sour 
the 
rient 
rm 





Belts, 
able Che mists through: mut the ¢ 


\LOSE 





CESS.” 
the sin , and 
Love.” 


quisite 


graceful sentiment, 
lent scenes.” 





and practical touch.”- 


Acidulated Lemon Syrv 
which is highly 
vp and Co 


draught, 
ured by Dinn ere 


ng the hair, hOW 


u 
Seid by them at 26, 
Chemists and Perfumers 


LIST OF 
EDITIONS 
during the past year 


OOK CLUBS: 
SUPPLY, and MANAGEMENT. 
eal plan, by which all the New Publications may be 

obtained for Perusal without Purchase. 

to orders enclosing two stamps, 

ud Or.ry, 


CANTERBURY 
Ace —_ of the 
may 
oe She Colonists, by 
Pric e 
Contents: 1. 
scription of the Country 
4. Particular 
vember 1850—6. 
Contents of the Canterbury 
Canterbury Colonists—9. 
the Settlement is peculiarly adapted 
‘ract may be obtained from the Sec 
of Cante rbury 
London. 


‘UPERB 
ILLUSTRATIONS to 
Lyrs. 


f 






tio . 
here is much skill of hand in the plates with firm 
















Agents for the 


72, New Bond Street, 


Or 


Now 








the gums, 


Beware of Spurious Imitations, 
AND 


rs the name of “* 


Row 


admirably adapte d for delicate 
and it prevents the food of 
ig digestion. 


CREENS from 4 
2 , New Oxtord § 


PURE 
y years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an exce Ment remedy for 





FLUID MAG- 


and Indigestion. 
rales, 


As 






Combined with 


, it forms an effervescing ape- 





HOLYDAYS. 

the season of annual festivity is about to terminate, and 
the respective boarding-schools reinstated by the busy thre 
of youthful aspirants, their personal com 
object of great soli 
it is that ROWLANDS' MACASSAR 
celerating the growth and for improving and beau- 
ANDS’ KALYDOR, for improving the 
and removing cutaneous eruptions, and 
NTO, for beautifying the 
must be universally considered indispen- 


agreeable 
Dispensing Chemists, 
Improved Horse-hair Gloves ¢ 
L sear yg and sold by all respect- 





and efficacious, 








-Now that 
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and attractions 
tude with friends 











peth and pre 


The only genuine of 


"on the Wrapper or La- 
Hatton Garden, 


London, and by 


Mudie’s Seleet Library, January 17. 


added 


Memnr, 


to 


is now peo and will be 
Post-free, in answer to all a .pplications enclosing four 
stamps. 

Cuaries Epwarp 


28, Upper 


NEW WORKS and NEW 


extensive Library 


sent 


King Street, 


Bloomsbury Square. 





Now re ady 


gratis, 


SAUNDERS 


ra ret t of t ight va ges, 
YRIEF INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
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By Mrs. 
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beauty 
Pheve are in the ill 


—Athenau 








Morning Chr 


Dickinson Brornurns, 


CIRCLE: 
ENGLISIL, 


now ready, 


Jus st publishe d, 8vo. ‘loti 


‘TRICTURE 
PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT; 
Powers of Potassa Fusa in that disease; 
Rozert Wavr, 
tothe Westminster General Di 
result of extensive 
have little doubt of the merits of this work insuring it 
an extensive circulation.” 
occupy a place in the library of every one who may be 
called upon to treat stricture 
J. Cuvurcnity, 


Curative 


London : 


“THE NEW “ME RC \NTIL r 
Just published, 


YHE 





London : 


sketches, tales, 


List of the 


style 
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orders are also of very 
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poctry, 


SETTLEMENT, 
which full Information 
Publisied for the Society of Can- 
PARKER, 


Sources from 


Joun W. 


No. 


ILLUSTRATED 
TENNYSON’S 
Elegantly illuminated, 


their FORMATION, 
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Publishers, 
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West Strand. 
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Papers—s 
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The Society of 
lasses for which 
Copies of the 
ary of the Society 
Adelphi Terrace, 











WORK.— 
“PRIN- 


of the “Spanish Ladye’s 
Handsomely bouad, price 2d. 2s, 
“This very gorgeous work is remarkable for the ex- 


ot the ornamental decoration : 
not remember to have seen anything more charming. 


we do 


ustrations much sweet and 


Lees to be 
illuminated and embla- 
exquisite design and 


mick 


Spectator 


114, New 


ONE 


See No. 82 of the I 






and much energy in the more vio- 


an artist of no 


Bond Street. 


HUNDRED 
1OME 





3d Volume 


raving, Christ Healing the 





avings on wood, and 432 
familiar 
science, geography, his- 


and moral 


accompli-~ hments for young ladies in music, 


croch:t, 


youths, valuable 


vols. 4s. 
ce, 69, St. 


Gd. ; 
Ofti¢ 
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By 


SCALE 


embroidery 
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Weekly, 
and ds. 6¢, 
Martin's Lane. 





1d.; 
To be had every- 


frivolité ; columns for 
ceipts in cookery, 
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s, enigma 
“ts, and an- 


stamped, 2d. ; 
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Medical Times. 





foolscap Svo. 


Merchant Seamen. 





s. Second Edition, greatly 


URETHRA, 


its 
and on the 
with 
snior Surgeon 
** Evidently 
ae “We 


“Tt should 


Medical Gazette. 
Prine es Street, Soho. 


MARINE 
3s. Gd. cloth lettered, 
OF MEDICIN 
which Merchant Vessels are to be furnished by 
Command of the Privy Council for Trade, with Obser- 
vations on the means of preserving the health and in- 
creasing the comforts of 
tions for the Use of the Medicines, and for the 


ACT. 


ES with 


Also, 
By T. 


Amen Corner. 














January 18, 1851.) 
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This cy ay, SvoO. 2s. 
‘RANSPORT ATION NOT NECES- 
‘| SARY. By C. B. Apperiey, M.?. 
London : Joux W. Parker, West Stri 


This day i- = publishe d fe ap. Svo. ck lotheprice bd. : 
MRADITIONS OF TUSCANY IN 

VERSE. By Mrs. Davi» Ociivy, Author 
“A Book of Highland Minstrelsy. 

London: T. Bosworrn, 215, Regent Street. 
DR. ACHILLIS’S DISCLOSURES, — Published this 
dav in 8vo. 10s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, 
EALINGS WITH THE INQUISI- 

TION; or Papal Rone, Her Priests, and Her 
Jesuits, with Important disclosures. By Rev. Giacinto 


of 





Acuitits, D.D. 

Anruvre Hatt, » mtvrF, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row, 
This day, Svo. 2s. 

ISTORIC CERTAINTIES RESPECT- 
ING THE EARLY HISTORY OF AMERI- 
cA, developed in a Critical Examin ition of the Book 
of the Chronicles of the Land of narf. By Rev. 
Anmsrarcuus Newent, Phil. Dr. of the University 








of Giessen, Corresponding Member of the Theophilan- 
thropic and Pantisocratical Sccieties of Ie ipsi late 
Professor of all Religions in several distinguished Aca- 


demies at Home and Abroad, Xe. Xe i 
London: Jounx W. Parker, We- 
INSTRUCTIVE & ENTERT ring t LIBRARY. 

Just published, price 3s. cloth boards, 2s. Gd. sewed, 


te AND WORKS OF BURNS. 
Vol. 





Edited by Rowerr Cuamurns, 
To be complete d in Four Volume 

In this work the life of the poet is tracc d more mi- 
nutely and with more critical accuracy than in any 
other. t 
union with the biegraphy, to which they 
illustration, while the biography, on the other hand, 
lends to them a fresh significancy and effect. 

W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and 
: o. Amen Corner, London ; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow ; 

-M* G lashan, Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW MONTHLY WORK, 











By the Pree sas of the ** Greatest Plague “J Lift 
Oa February Ist, will be published, No. I. pic Is. 
J‘IGHTEEN-HUN D k ED 


K AND-FIFTY-ONE; or the Adventures of “Mr. 
and Mrs. Sandboys, their Son and Danghter, who came 
up to Town to * Enjoy Themselves,” and the 
Great Exhibition. By Hexry Mayunw and Groner 
‘ RUIKSHANK, 

* I kest off my clogs, hung kelt ewoat on a pin, 
And trudg’d up t Lunnon thro’ thick and thro’ thi 
And hearing t’fiddlers — guid fwo! I've meeade free 
‘To thrust mysel in your divarshoa to see.” 





see 





CUMBERLAND SonG. 
London: Davin Bocve, 86, Fleet Street. 
Th - day is published, a New, Revised, and Cheaper 
lition (being the Fifth) of the First Volume of 
]pstox tY OF THE WAR IN THE 
PENINSULA. By Major-General Sir Wituiam 
NAPTER. 
* The faithful, impartial, and cloquent historian.” 
Sir R. Peel's Speech. 
‘To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, post Svo. 


with Fifty-five Maps and Plans, price 10s. each. 
lr. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond street. 
NB. A few odd volumes to complete sets of the for- 
mer large type editions may be had. 








M RK. WARREN'S LETTER TO MR. 
1 {WALPOL bE. THE QUEEN OR THE 
POPE!” This day is published, the Fourth Edition, 
price 43 6d. 3 pp 112. 





* The language of this remarkable pamphiet is choice 
aml vigerous, its sareasms against the vituperative 
issailant of our clergy, Dr. Wiseman, are 
lished and blighting, the reasoning is close and lu- 
minous, and the general effect such as cannot fail to 
urest the attention of all classes of thinking reac 
~ Be'l’s Messenger. 
Ws. Brackwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 

To be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


*OTICE.-THE NEW EDITION 








lers. 


OF 





i BURKE'S PEBRAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
tor 1851, is published this day, Revised and Cor- 
rected throughout to the Present Time, from the Per- 
~onal Communications of the Nobility, Xe. In 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, comprising as much matter as twenty ordi- 
neiy Volumes, With 1500 Engravings of Arms, Ac. 58s. 
by und. 


“The most complete, the most convenient, and the 
ehe age st work of the kind ever given to the public.” 


vo, 28s. bound 


AND REIGN 


“Ms o, jus t published, in 2 vols. 8 
M": DISRAELIT’S LIFE 
OF CHARLES I. New “~ Revised by 
. At ithor, and Edited by his Son, B. Disrnarii, M.V. 
ar the most important aa by on the im port unt 
we of Cc - arles I. that modern times have produce i.” 
iuarterly Review. 
Hexny Cotnurn, Publisher, 15,Great Marlborough St. 


NEW NOVEL BY 





THE AUTHOR OF * EMILIA 
WYNDHA™M.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Poe THE AVENGER. By the 
Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “The W ilmiug- 
tons,”” Xe. 11. 
Iso, now ready, in 3 vols. 


\ ER KLAN D; aStory of Scottish Life. 
| By the Author of ** Passages in the Life of Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland, of Sunny Side.” 

No reader will charge us with indulging much ex- 
1ggeration in saying that the merits of * Merkland’ 
entitle it to rank with those unrivalled works which 
have conferred enduring honour upon the country of 
the great author by obtaining the emphatic name of the 
Scottish novels.”—Standared, 


mt. 
bey DAUGHTER 
A Story of the Present Time, 
Esq. 3 vols. 
* Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder !” 
Hiexry Connvry, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street 









OF NIGHT 


By 8S. W. Fui.om, 








The poems and songs are arranged in intimate | 
afford much | 


| cational works, ren 


at cnee po- | ‘ 


| 





THE 


MONTGOMERY'S 


SPECTATOR. 


“CuRIstIAN LIFE—TUIRD 


EDIT 
Elegantly rate “d, in a poc is " “7 ie 


hird Edition, Revised 

he CHRISTIAN LIFE: " MANUAL 
of SACRED VERSE. By Ronerr Monreomery, 

M.A. Author of “* The Omnipresence of the Deity.” 

Rivinctons, St. Paul's Chure hya ard, and Waterloo P lace. e. 

FIFTH EDITION, 
pry ATE 
WaALTrer 


mo. price 2s. the Fitth Edition of 
Rivixerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





my ice 5s. the 








PRAYERS. 





Also, by the same Editor, (uniformly printed, 

A BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER. Containing Bi- 
shop Doane" s Address on Family Worship. Fifth 
LZ dition. . 

BOOKS OF CONSOLATION. 

YOMFORT tor the AFFLICTED. Se- 

lected from various Authors. Edited by the Rev. 


Cc. E. Kexxaway. With a Preface by 5. Witnrr- 
roner, D.D. Lord Bishop of Oxford. Fitth Edition. Ss. 
2. HYMNS and POEMS for the SICK and SUP- | 


In connexion with the Service for the iw i 


FERING. 





tation of the Sick. Containing 253 . by vari- 
ous Authors. Excite r vy the Rev. . Fosurny, BA 
Second Edition. 7s. 

3. CHRISTIAN Ww \TCHEULNESS, in the Pros- 


pect of Sickness, Mourning, and Death. By the Rev. 
— James, DD. Filth Edition. 6s. 

. SICKNESS; its TRIALS and 
on cond Edition. Gs. 

54. SACRED POEMS for MOURNERS. 
tration of the BURIAL SERVICE. From 
Authors. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Trencn, M.A. Gs. 6d. 

TWENTY-ONE PRAYERS, composed from the 
Psalms, for the SICK and AFFLICTED, With other 
Forms of Prayer, and a few Hints on the Visitation of 


BLESSINGS. 


In Tilus- 
Various 


Kh. ¢ 


the Sick. By the Rev. James Stape, M.A. Vicar of 
Bolton. Fitth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
7. The SICK MAN’S GUIDE to ACTS of PA- 


TIENCE, FAITH, CHARITY, and REPENTANCE. 
From Bp. Jeremy Taylor's Holy Dying. Edited by 
Archdeacon Hane. In large print. 3s, 

8. Bp. HALL’S EPISTLES for the TIME of 
TROUBLE. In large print. 4s. 6¢. 


Pan! s¢ lure hyard, and Waterloo Place 


Rivinerens, St. 





FASIEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF 
QUIRING FRENCH, 
ONS. LE PAGE'S FRENCIL EDU- 

i CATIONAL and CONVERSATIONAL 
WORKS, designed to obviate the necessity of going 
to France to acquire the Parisian accent. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCHIL MASTER for BEGIN- 
NERS, cloth, 3s. new and improved Edition. 

LE PAGE'S ae HO de PARIS. Seventeenth 


Edition, cloth, 
LE PAGE Ss GIFT 
Edition, cloth, 3» 
LE PAGE’s LE PETIT CANCEUR; 
to the Gilt of Conversation. Second Edition, 
LE PAGH’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Sixth 
tion, cloth, 3s. 
~~ PAGE’S READY GUIDE to FRENCH COM- 
re SITION S»cond Edition, cloth, 4s. 
LE PAG E'S FRENCH PROMPTER. 
tion, cloth, 5 
LE PAGE'S PETIT MUSEE 
PRANCAIS, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
* Without attempting 


of CONVERSATION, = Sixth 
being a hey 
ls. Gd. 

Kdi- 





Third Edi- 
de LITERATURE 
any royal road to the attain- 
ment of the French langua and without pretending 
that it can be acquired at sight, or learned without a 
master, M. Le Page has, in his excellent series of edu- 
leved a thorough hnowledge of that 
compwatively easy. His system is peculiar 
iginal, and has long since been stamped with 
public approbation.” Bells Weekly Messenger. 
WriIncuam Winson, Royal Exchange ; and Messrs. 
Lone AN. 











1 L BAHN’ 3 bal ks ON THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE, 

Just pub iis she “d, price 

IE TE R SCHLEMIHLE; or the Shadow- 

Man. By Cuamisso. With a Vocabulary 

and coheen Explanatory Notes, by Fauck-Lenann, 

London ; Simrkis, MArsuacy, and Co, 


3s. Gd. 


Third Edition, price 8s.; with Key, 10s. 6d. 
{ERMAN IN ONE VOLUME, con- 
Ts taining a Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-Book, 
and a Vocabulary of 4500 Words synonymous in Ger- 
mi an and English. By Farcex-Lrnann. 
This is the be st German on ummar that has yet 
tee en published.” Morning I’o 





‘he exercises are very Amy well graduated, and 
well designed to illustrate the rules. * The 4500 Words 
synonymous in German and English’ is a very advan- 


ous feature.” 

** Mr. Lebahn’s method is clear, simple, 
followed, everything like intricacy being 
avoided.””— Morning Chronicle, 


Price 6s. 
pPRAcrice IN GERMAN; containing 
the first three chapters of ** Undine,” with a 
Literal Interlincar Translation, and copious Notes. 
** Whoever fails to learn the German language with 





Spectator. 





and easily 
carefully 


this help, must have an intellect irredeemab ly dull and 


obluseated.”— The Sun. 
**A work perfect of its kind.” 
* The entire contrivance of the 


Ladies’ 
* Practice’ 


Newspaper. 
exhibits 


extre aordin: ary tact and knowledge on the subject of 
teaching.” — The . 
ice Gs. 
Tue SELP-INS TRUC TOR IN GER- 
MA Containing 


1. DE it MI THWILLIGE (The Wag 


a Comedy, 


in Five Acts. By horzenvr. 
2. DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL: a Comedy, in 
Three Acts. By Scumcer. With a Vocabulary and 


copious Notes by Fatck-Lepann. 

** A most practical work.” — Britannia, 

** One of the most amusing elementary reading-books 
that ever passed under our hands.”—John Bull. 

* The student could have no guide superior to Mr. 
Lebahn.”— Literary Gazette. 

More than 130 commendatory notices of the 

above works have appeared, 


| 
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oor EDUCATIONAL CATA- 
LOGUE; including the Works published under 
sanction of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
and those issued by the Committee of General 
and Education aged by the Society for 
edge, may be had, free of 


the 
tion, 
Literature 
Promoting Christian Know 


| postage, on —_ ation to the Publisher. 


Compile “ul by | 


Farqunar Hoox, D.D. Vicar of Leeds. | 








London. 


XENOPHON’S CYROPLEDIA, ANABASIS, AND 
MEMORABILIA. 
T= ANABASIS. With English Ex- 
planatory Notes, C opious Indexes, Examination 
Questions, &e. By F.C. Banrour, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. Post Sve. price Ss. Gd, 

THE CYROP_EDIA. Edited by FE. H. Banker, 
late of Trin. Coll. Camb. Post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 
THE MEMORABILIA. Edited by Dr. 

Ilickir. Post 8vo. price 8s. Gd. 
London: Loyeman, Brows, Gree, 


Just published, in 1 vol. S8vo. price Mis. cloth, 


45, West Strand, 


dD, B. 


and LoNGMANs. 


NTHOLOGIA OXONTENSIS ; sive, 
i Florilegium e Lusibus Pocticis diversorum Oxo- 
niensium Grecis et Latinis decerptum. Curante 


Guirao Lixwoop, A.M. dis Christi apud Oxo- 


| nienses Alumno. 





By the same Editor, recently publishe 

SOPHOCLIS TRAG(EDLE SUPERSTITES : 
Notes for the use of Students. Svo. 16s. cloth. 

London: Loxemay, Browy, Grersx, and LonomMans, 


BRASSE’s GREEK GRADUS, REVISED 
THROUGHOUT. 
Second Edition, 8vo. Lis. cloth, 

GREEK GRADUS; or a Greek, Latin, 
i and English Prosodial Lexicon; containing the 
Latin and English Interpretations of all Words which 
occur in the Greek Poets, with the Quantity of the 
Syllables verified by Authorities. Dy the late Dr. 
Brassr. With Synopsis of the Greek Metres, by Dr. 
Mason. Second Ldition, corrected by the Rev. F. 
Valpy. 
“The book for 
Spectator. 
London: Lonomayn, Brown, Gree, 


VIRGIL, WITH MARGINAL REFERENCES. 
In fep. 8vo. 7s. . NET or without Notes, 3s. 6d. 
TIRGIL’S NEID, BUCOL ICS, and 
ant ln “With Marginal References, and 
concise Notes. Edited from the Text of Wagner, by 
the Rev. J. Pycrorr, B.A. Trinity College, Oxford. 
*. The advantage of Marginal References in study- 
ing an Author is too obvious to require a lengthened 
argument in its favour. This principle, which has been 
found so invaluable in the study of the Holy Seriy - 
tures, is now for the first time applied to a school edi- 





with 


the student of Greek poetry.”— 


and LonGMaAns. 





tion of a Classic writer. 
London: Lonemay, Brows, Green, and Lonemans. 
DR. KENNEDY'S LATIN GRAMMAR, Xe. 


nice 3s. 6d. cloth, 
\% GRAMMAR OF 
l the LATIN LANGUAGE, for the use of Schools. 
ly the Rev. B. HM. KENNEDY, D.D. Ilead Master of 
Shrewsbury School. Being a New Edition of the first 
portion of Dr, Kennedy's Latin Grammar, 

Also, by Dr. Kennedy, 


A New Edition, in 12mo. 


ELEMENTARY 


THE CHILD'’s LATIN PRIMER. 12mo., 2s. 

ELEMENTARY LATIN VOCABULARY. Tmo, 
| 2s. Ge. 

TIROCINIUM; or First Latin Reading Pook. 








12mo. 2s. 


PALAFESTRA LATINA; or Second Latin Reading 


Book. 1l2moe. 5s. 

ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR. = L2mo. 
is. Gd. 

Loudon: Loxemas, Brows, Garen, and Lonomans. 


HOR tS PANTHEON AND CHRONOLOGY. 


New Edition. in I8mo. with 17 Plates, 5s. 67. bd. 
pik NEW PANTHEON; or an Intro- 
duction to the Mythology of the Ancients. By 

W. J. Horr. New Edition, with the Oriental and 


Northern Mythology. 

“Superior to all other juvenile mythologies in form 
and tendency, and decidedly in the pleasure it gives a 
child.” Quarterly Review. 

Also, a New Edition, in 18mo., paice 4s. bound, 

AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHRO- 
NOLOGY and ANCIENT HISTORY ; with Questions 
and Answers. 

A ondon : Lonom AN, Br own, Grees, and Lonomans. 


BAR IKE “ u x MP RIE RE, REVISED BY CAUVIN. 
New Edition, 8vo. 12s. bound, 
I DIC- 
4 





EMPRIE RE’'S) CLASSICAL 


TIONARY, abridged for Public and Private 
Schools of both Sexes. By the late H. Barker, 
Trin, Coll. Camb. New Edition. Revised and Cor- 
rected throughout, by Dr. J. Cavvin. 


*,* This is the only edition containing the most re- 
cent improvements and additions of Professor Anthon 
and other eminent scholars; and it is hoped that it will 
be distinguished from all other editions of Lempriere, 
which, though larger in size, contain a large qu uitity 
of matter not calculated to assist the scholar, and which 
has been purposely e xpunged from this edition, thus 
diminishing the expense of the work without injuring 
its utility as an elementary school-book. All indeli- 
cacies, both in matter ard language, have been care- 
fully avoide d. 

London: Loxemayx, Browy, Green, 
SIK JOHN HERSCHEL 
New Edition, in Svo. with Plates and Wood-cuts, 18s. 


cloth, 
ASTRONOMY, 





and I. ONGMANS. 





UTLINES OF by 
Sir Joun F. W. Herscnen, Bart. Xe. Xe. 
** We take our leave of this remarkable work, which 


we hold to be, Leyond a doubt, the most re markable of the 
works in which the laws of astronomy and the ap- 
pearances of the heavens are described to those who 
are not mathe mi aticians nor observers, and recalled to 
those who are.” — Atheneum. 

“In the carlier portions more especially much new 
matter is introduced. To all intents and pur- 
poses, indeed, ‘ Outlines of Astronomy" must be c@si- 
dere da new work,—so careful has been the revision, 
correction, and remode lling of the original treatise : »o 
numerous the additions to it; and so important the 
new trains of inquiry opened up.” — Examiner. 

London: Loyomay, Browy, Green, & Lonomans; & 
Joun Tayior. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





(Saturday, 





THE GENUINE EDITION. 
Seventy-fifth — Ag mg mene Illustrations, 


18m ce 
orem UNIVE RSA I ‘PRE CEPTOR; 
or General Grammar of Arts, Sciences, and Use- 
ful Knowledge. With 600 Questions. 
The QUESTIONS, separate. 18mo. 1s, sewed. 
The KEY to the Questions. lSmo. 9d. sewed. 
The public are cautioned against spurious editions 
of this most popular work, none being genuine except 
the name of the publishers Whittaker and Co. appears 
on the title-page. 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


HILLIPS’S WORKS OF REFER- 

ENCE. COXHEAD’S READY RECKONER 

for all Trades, with Interest and other Tables. 
price 2s. bound. 

The SAME WORK, with Farming and Surveying 
Tables, of convenience in all agric ultural concerns. 
18mo. 3s. bound. 

MACKENZIE’S FIVE THOUSAND USEFUL 
RECEIPTS, in on the Domestic Arts and Practical 
Household Sciences. New Edition. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bd. 

The FARMER'S CALENDAR, detailing the 
business of every month in the year. By Arruur Youne, 
Esq. A Revised Edition, in a thick volume, 12mo. 
12s. bound. 

Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


| eames IPSS FIRST BOOKS 
CHILDREN, in 18mo. sewed. 
Mrs. PrLuam, 











LONDON PRIMER. By Nine- 


tieth Edition. 6d. 
FIRST CATECHISM of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
9d. 
a >t "S FRENCH and 


ENGLISH WORD- 





OK. 1s. 
possut' S$ FRENCH and ENGLISH PHRASE- 
OK. 


ls. 
BossuT: S FIRST FRENCH GRAMMAR. 25. 6d. 


cloth. 
BOSSUT’S EXERCISES IN FRENCH SYNTAX. 
3s. cloth. 
BOSSUT’s ITALIAN WORD-BOOK. 1s. 
BOSSUT’S ITALIAN PHRASE or IDIOM-BCOK.,. 
BOSSUT’S LATIN WORD-BOOK. Is. ls. 
BOSSUT’S L ATIN PHRASE-BOOK. 1s. 


BLAIR’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with many hun- 
dred Questions and Exercises, systematically arranged. 
Price 2s. 6d, bound. 

ADAIR’S QUESTIONS on MURRAY’S GKAM- 
MAR. 18mo. ls. sewed. 

Wutrraker and Co. 


JHILLIPS’S CLASS-BOOKS, 
BLAIR’S MODELS of JUVENILE 
TERS, English, French, and Italian. New Edition. 
12mo. 4s. bound 
The BOOK of TRADES. 
Wood-engravings. Twentieth Edit. 
BLAIR’S REGISTERS of the CONDUCT, 


Ave Maria Lane. 





Illustrated by Seventy 
12mo. 7s. 6d. bd. 
STU- 


FOR | 


18mo. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


DIES, and MORALS of PUPILS, Personal and Com- | 
parative, for boys’ schools and girls’ schools. 4to. price | 


ls. each sewed. 

ROBINSON’S THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, 
ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. Third Edition, 
Enlarged. In one thick vol. 8vo. cloth, with Maps. 28s. 

HAMILTON'S ELEMENTS of the 
ING, with above 100 Examples, plain and coloured. 
2is. half-bound. 

MITCHELL’S UNIVERSAL CATECHIST; con- 
sisting of separate Catechisms of all the Arts and 
Sciences, and principal objects of a liberal education, 
with Engravings. 1l2mo. 7s. bound. 

PHILLIPS’S FIVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS, 
forming an Interrogative System of Instruction, applied 
to all the educational works published by Sir Richard 
Phillips. Post 4to. 2s. each. 

A KEY to Each Set. 9d. each. 

Wuirraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 

JHILLIPS’S HISTORICAL and BIO- 


GRAPHICAL WORKS for SCILOOLS. 
ROBINSON’S GRAMMAR of UNIVERSAL HIS- 


and | 


ART of DRAW- | 





TORY, with 500 Questions. New Edition. 18mo. 
price 3s. 6d. bound. 
ROBINSON'S ABRIDGMENT of HUME and | 


SMOLLET’S HISTORIES of ENGLAND, with 0 
Engravings. l2mo. 9s. bound." 

ROBINSON'S MODERN HISTORY 
TIONS, brought down to the Treaty of Vienna, 
Edition. l2mo. 6s. bound. 

ADAIR’S QUESTIONS on the Current EB’ 
GOLDSMITIVS HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
ls. sewed. 

GOLDSMITH’S BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOk, 
containing 500 Lives, from Homer to 1820. Arranged 
as Lessons for every day in the year. — numerous 
Portraits. New Edition. 12mo. 7s. bounce 

RUNDALL’S GRAMMAR of SACRE b HISTORY, 
with Maps and En; ings. 18mo. 4s. bound. 

NIGHTINGALE’S ACCOUNT of all RELIGIONS, 


New 


itions of 
18mo. 








with 100 Engravings. Tenth Edition. l2mo. price 
10s. 6d. bound. 

——— 3 500 QUESTIONS on the NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 18mo., ls. sewed. 

MARROW 8 500 QUESTIONS on the OLD TES- 


TAMENT. l8mo. ls. sewed, 
Wuirrakek and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


YHILLIPS'S GEOGRAPHICAL and 
ASTRONOMICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS. 
GOLDSMILH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
BOOKS; or Outline Maps, to be filled up by pupils. 
In two parts. Oblong 4to. Price 3s. 6d. each sewed. 
The same on a larger scale, for room in writing. Price 
5s, 6d. each 
ATLASES 
4to. 6s. Gd. 





te accompany the Copy-books. 


, Demy 
plain, and 8s. 6d. coloured ; royal, 


12s. 


lain. 

PRIOR’S VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD, with 
100 Engravings. ‘Twentieth Edition. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of 
GRAPHY, with Maps and Views. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 

CLARK’S HUNDRED WONDERS of the WORLD, 
with 100 Engravings. New Edition. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
bound 

SQUIRE'S GRAMMAR of ASTRONOMY and the 
PH ZNOMENA of the HEAVENS, with numerous 
Engravings. Royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 
LAIR’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the ELE- 
MENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With nu- 
merous Engravings and Wood-cuts. 18mo. price 6s, 6d, 
bound.— Wuirraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





of all NA- | 


| R. Mackie; 


| Sotheran and Co; 


COPY- | 


| ferences to Veneroni’s Grammar, 
BRITISH GEO- | 








— 


New Novel by the Garl of Belfast. 


On the 22d will be published, in 2 vols. 


TWO GENERATIONS; OR BIRTH, 


A Novel. By the 


post Svo, 


PARENTAGE AND EDUCATION, 


Earl of Betrasr. 


Orders should be transmitted to the Booksellers to secure the early delivery of this new work, 


Rienarp Bentiey, 


New Burlington Street. 





“ Familiar in theiy Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 


“HOUSEHOLD WORDS,” (Conducted by CITAR! 


Stamped, 3¢. 


Price 2d. ; 


— SHAKSPERE. 


ES DICKENS.) 


In Number 44, for January 25th, 1851, will be comm: iced 


A CILILD'S 


Which wll 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


be continued at regular intervals until the History is comp!'eted. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF 


CURRENT EVENTS FOR 185) 


Is now complete, price 3s, 


Office, 


16, Wellington Street North, London, 





Co Masters of Colleges anv Schools, 


and others tuterested in Elementary 


and Classical Evucation. 


MESSRS. LONGMAN and Co.’s 


and SCHOOL BOOKS AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Hundred New and Established Works in all Branches 
Booksellers in Town and Country ; 


MAN and Co. 39, Paternoster Row, London. 


CATALOGUE of COLLEGE 
corrected to JANUARY 1851, containing about Three 


of Scholastic Literature, may be had GRATIS, of all 


or a copy will be forwarded free of postage, on application to Messrs. Lonc- 





On Tuesday, 21st January, will be published, 
i ISTORY of ENGLAND for JUNIOR 
CLASSES. With Questions for Examination at 
the end of each Chapter. Edited by Dr. Warr, Au- 
thor of “The Elements of Universal History,” Xe. 
ex 8vo. 190 pages. 1s. 6d. strongly bound. 
Dr. White’s other School Histories, with Questions 
for Examination. 
12mo. 389 pages. 3s. fid. 


FRANCE, Just published. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 12mo. 483 
pages. 3s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND FOR JUNIOR CLASSES, 160 pages. 
ls. 6d. 
Edinburgh : Ottver and Boyp. London: 
SIMPKIN, MARsHALt, and Co. 


~ DES CARRIERES’ eats OF FRANCE, 
BY M. = LIL 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 7s. roan, ‘a New Edition of 
BREGE de L’ HISTOR Ede FRANCE, 
extrait de histoire de TAbbé Millot, par M. Drs 

Carnreres. Continuée d'abord, jusqu’ a la Revolu- | 
tion de Juillet 1830, par J.C. H. Tarver; et ensuite, 
jusqu’ a Pan 1849, par C. J. Detiuie, Professeur a 
Christ’s Hospital, et 4 PEeole de la Cité de Londres, | 
Auteur dune Grammaire Frangaise, 

London: Longman and Co.; Hi: unilton and Co. ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Du- 
lau and Co.; F.and J. Rivington; 8. Hughes; C. H. 
Law; and L. E. Wittenoom. 


Now ready, the Twe -_ - on corrected to the 
present time, with Ma; *, price ts. 6d. bound, 
{ EOGRAPHY “AN iD HISTORY: 
selected by a Lady for the use of her own Chil- 
dren. Revised and Augmented by Samurn Maunver, 
Author of ** The Treasury of Know] dge,” ** The Trea- 
sury of Natural History,” &c. 
London: J. M. Richardson; Lon 
Ilamilton and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Whit- 
taker and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Houlston and 
Stoneman: H. G. Bohn; C. H. Law; Orr and Co.; J 
Hodgson; J. 8. Hodson; Tegg r and Co. ; and Clarke 
and Co. 
RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE. 
Now ready, a New Edition, continued to the Present 
time, in 4 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 12s. cloth lettered, of 
Aer HISTORY OF MODERN EU- 
ROPE; with an Account of the Decline and | 
Fall of the Roman E mpire, and a View of the Progress | 
of Socie ty from the Rise of Modern Kingdoms to the | 
| 
| 










gman and Co. ; 


Present Time ; in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman 
to his Son. 

*,* The above work is recommended by the Com- 
mander-in-chicf for the instruction of candidates for 


! 
commissions in the Army. | 
London: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Ha- 
milton and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whit- | 

! 


and Co.; Hatchard and Sen; F. and J. Riving r- 
ton; Allen and Co; J. Hearne ; and Son; T. and 
W. Boone; T. Bumpus; J. Bain; H. Washbourne; 
Ii. G. Bohn; B. Fellowes ; Capes and Co.; E. Hodgson; 
Bic kers and Bush; Smith, Elder, and Co.; 
Waller and Son; G. Willis; J. Noble; 
M. Coomes. Cambridge: J. Deigh- 
ton, and Macmillan and Co. Liverpool: G. and J. 
Robinson. Oxford: J. H. Parker. Edinburgh: A. 
and C. Black. 
ITALIAN GRAMMAR AND EXERCICES, 
Twenty-first Edition, 12mo. price 6s. bound and 


lettered, 
y= ~NERON 


taker 





Tegg and Co. 


[’S COMPLETE ITALIAN | 
GRAMMAR; containing the best and easiest | 
rules for attaining that language. To which are added 
an Introduction to Italian Versification, Extracts from 
the Italian Poets, &c. The whole properly accented 
to facilitate the pronunciation of learners. Twenty- 
first Edition, c - ‘fully Revised, and considerably Im- | 
proved. By . Rosrert. 
2. 43 TARE i LI’s EXERCISES upon the DIF- | 
rE NT PARTS of ITALIAN SPEECH, with re- 
and an Abridgme nt | 
at onee to make the 





of the Roman History, intended | 
learner acquainted with history and the idioms of the | 
Italian language. Eleventh Edition, Revised. 12mo. | 
3s. 6d. cloth. | 
3. A KEY to BOTTARELLI'S EXERCISES: | 
with a few Extracts in prose and verse, with English | 
translations, for the use of beginners. By P. R. Rora. | 
New Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. | 
Longman, Brown, and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; | 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Capes | 
and Co.; Dulau and Co.; C. H. Law; 
Jones. | 


and Aylott and 





| by Ilarvey. 


and Stonenian ; 





Just published, 8vo. 15s. cloth lettered, 
ag mary SYNONYMES EXPLAIN- 
4 ED; in Alphabetical Order; with copious Mluse- 
trations and Examples, drawn from the best Writers. 
To which is added, an Index to the Words. By Grone: 
Craps, A.M. Ninth Edition, carefully revised, and 
greatly improved. 
London : Simp KIN, MARsit ALL, _and Co. 


~ ANTHON? S HORACE DOERING’S| TEXT. 
12mo. price 7s. 6d. clota 


New and Revised — 
ttered, 
] ORACE’S Wor KS from the TEXT 
with Explanatory Notes at the 


of DOERING; 
end of the Text. By Cras. Anrnon, LL.D. &e. 
London: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson ; II2- 
Simpkia, Ma: 





milton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 








shall, and Co.; H. G. Bohn; Cowie and Co.; Capes 
E. Hodgson; H. Washbourne; F. and J. 
IToulston and Stoneman; J. S. Hodson; 


ote 
KE. P. Willi liams; and C. 
and Boyd. 


H. Law. Edinburgh : Oliver 


Just published, in 1 vol. foolseap, 5s. cloth lettered, 
YOPULAR TALES. By Marta Eper- 
worrn. With Three Engravings, from Desic 
Also, uniform, 
By Maria E ?.-—ee 53. 


MORAL TALES. 


NOVELS and TALES. 9 vols. 2. 
London: Simpkin, Mar shall, and c ‘On Whittahe 
and Co.; H. W ashbourne; Smith, Elder, and C¢ 


H. G. Bohn; Orr and Co. : Houls ton and Stonemar 
Routledge and Co.; J. Bain ; EK. Hodgson; Mr 
Templeman; R. Mackie; H, Re ‘nshaw ; ; Tegg and ¢ 


Parry and c o.: 


CORRECTED TO THE LATEST ORTHOGR 
Thick 8vo. price 1 bound, 
POYER AND DELE TANVILLE'S 


and G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 


tAPHY. 











) FRENCH and ENGLISH, and ENGL ise 
FRENCH DICTIONARY; with numerous Additio 
Corrections, and Improv ements by D. Borteat rane 1. 
Picquor. A New Edition revised, and the Orthogra- 
phy corrected to the latest decision of the Frenc h Acae 
demy. 

London : Longman and Co.; J. M. Richards« 


Hamilton and Co.; Simphin and Co. 3 Dulau and C 

F. and J. Rivington; Cowie and Co.; IL. Washbourne ; 
B. Fellowes; Houlston and Stonem: an; Smith, E lde r, 
and Co.; E. Hodgson; L. Booth; Stevens and Nor- 
ton; R. Mackie; G. Routledge; C. Dolman; E. P 





Williams; C. Hi. Law: Capes and Co.; Tegg and Co.; 
Clarke and Co.; and Whittaker and Co. Liv rp : 
G. and J. Robinson. Edinburgh: A. and C. Bl 


and Oliver and Boyd. 


age Alt snag 5 ric BY MAYNAK D. 
Fifteenth H 2mo. price 4s. Gd. bound, 
oe “COMPLETE PRACTICAL 

ARITHMETICIAN; containing several new 
and useful Improvements, adapted to the use of schoo! 
and private tuition. Corrected and Enlarged by 
mueL. Maysxarp. In this Edition an article on ti 
management of Surds has been introduced, and an " 
more comprehensive view of Exchanges furnished 
Mr. Maynard. 

*.* A KEY to Ditto. A New Edition, Corrected a 
Revised by Mr. 8. Maynxarp. 12mo. price 68. bound. 
Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpk 
Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; T. Hatchard ; 
C. H. Law; J. Green; FP. and J. Rivington ; Houlst 

and He all and Co. 


ENL ARGE D EDITION OF SAU I 
ARITHMETIC. 
v FE lition, 12mo. price 2s. cloth 
Lee Tt TOR’S and SCHOLARS 
ISTANT; being a complete Treatise of V 
and Tecimal Arithmetic: consisting of a greater va 
riety and a more extensive collection of original ques- 
tions than are to be met with in any other work on 
that subject; with notes at the foot of the pag 
exemplify and illustrate the rules. By Josepm Sar 











MAYNARD'’S 


AS- 





| Carefully Revised and Correeted by Sawuri. Mayes 


Editor of “* Keith's Mathematical Works,” &c. 
Also, now ready, Thirteenth Ecition, 12mo. price 2°. 
c loth, 

KEY te SAUL’S TUTOR and SCHIOLAR’S As- 
SISTANT; containing answers to all the questions. 
By the late Josern Saun. Revised and Adapted to ti. 
Enlarged Edition of the Arithmetic, by Samu: M 
NARD, Editor of ‘* Saul’s Arithmetic,” &e. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Houlston and 
Stoneman, 





.* 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 





1. 
SMITH’S NEW CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRA- 
PHY, and GEOGRAPHY. 8vo. 2ls. 

«Cast and arranged principally for schools , 
where, as wellas there, will be quite invaluable. It 
for ever from his stool our well-remembered 
— Examiner. 


DR. 


and else- 


pushes 
school friend Lampriere.” 

«As regards both copiousness and completeness of 
information and for judicious arrangement of the ma- 
terials, the work is unsurpassed.”—John Bull, 

“4 book that should be in the hands of every classi- 
cal student, and on the shelves of every library where 
the more elaborate works on which it is based are not 


required.” — Spec tator. 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. Wood-cuts. l6mo. 10s. 6. 

« Admirably supplies a long-felt want, especially in 
classical tuition—that of a single voluine of portable 
size, exhibiting in an alphabetic al form the results of 
the labours of modern scholars in both Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities. It would be 
here of the larger work, the 
name 


superfluous to speak 
only one in the English 
language worthy of the Of th 
is enough to say, that it has been made by the 

! 


the original work; that the articles are clea 


Abridgment 
editor of 
ni con- 
¢ 


that the wood-cuts are as useful a 


and that altogether the we 


cise; y are or- 
namental ; 
nothing to be desired.” 





Journa! ©, Lut 


3. 
KING EDWARD 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 


the SIXTH'S 


Seventh Edition. Revised. 


12moe. 3s. 6d. 
4. 
KIN¢ EDWARD the SIXTITS 
LATIN ACCIDENCE, for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
12mo. 2s. 


MATTHIA’S SHORTER 


GRAMMAR. Seventh Edition. Revised. 12mo. 
3s, 
6. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY ENG- 
LAND. From the First Invasion by the Romans 


to the Present Reign. New Edition. Wood-cuts. 


12mo. 7s. 6d. 


MARKHAM’S THISTORY OF 
FRANCE, the Conquest by the Gauls to 
the New Edition W ood-cuts. 
12me. 


From 
Present Time. 
7s. 64. 


6. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY GER- 


MANY. From the Invasion by Marius to the 
Battle of Leipsic. Wood-cuts. 12m Te. & 


LITTLE ARTHURS HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Fifteenth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
id, 
CROKER’S STORLES from the HIS- 


TORY of 
Wood-cuts. 


ENGLAND. Fourteenth Edition. 


l6mo. 5s, 


il. 
CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY. Fourth Edition. 18m« ls. Ga 
12. 


FISHERS ELEMENTS of 
METRY. Third Edition. 


GEO- 
18meo. Se, 


13, 
FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of 
ALGEBRA. Third Edition. 18mo. 3s, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





| 
| 
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NEW BOOKS 


or nearly ready for Publication, 
By SMITH, ELDER, and Co. Cornhill. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 
Volume the First THE FOUNDATIONS, 
By JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. 
Seven Lamps of Are hitecture, 
*ainters,”” &e. 


Author of “ 
Imperial Svo. with numerous Illustrations. 


Nearly ready. 


- 


MILITARY MEMOIRS 
OF LIEUT.-COLONEL JAMES SKINNER, ( 


Commanding a Corps of Irregular Cavalry in the Hon. 
East India Company's Service, 
By J. BAILLIE FRASER, 


2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits. 


Just ready 


THE BRITISH OFFICER; 
His Position, Duties, Emoluments, Privileges, &c. 
By J. H. STOCQUELER. 

One volume 


Svo. Just ready, 


ROSE DOUGLAS ; 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MINISTER'S 


DAUGHTER, 
Nearly ready. 


Two volumes, post Sv« 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
RIVER ; 
OR THE BLACK BROTHERS. 


With Twenty-two Illustrations by Ricnarp Doyie 
Price 6s. in an ornamental cover. 


This little Fairy Tale 
story has a charming moral, 


is by a master-hand. The 
and the writing x is SO ex- 


| cellent that it would be hard to say which it will give 


GREEK | 


With Prefatory 
' 


most pleasure to, the very wise man or the very simple 
child.” Eraminer. 

* It has bumour, fancy, grace, tenderness, and the 
moral purpose of showing the superiority of kindness 
toriches. Richard Doyle shines in the illustrations.” 

Spectator. 


THE KICKLEBURY’S ON THE 
RHINE. 


A New Picture Book, 
Mr. M. A. 


7s. Gd. coloured. 


drawn and written by 
irMarsu. 
Second Edition. 


Price 5s. plain ; 


“ Essay on Thunder and Small Beer.’ 


TABLE-TALK. 
ty LEIGH HUNT. 
loth 


One volume, crown Sv« gilt, price 7s 


CONVERSATIONS OF 
GOETHE WITH ECKERMANN. 


Translated from the German 
BY JOHN OXENFORD. 
In two volumes, post 8vo. price 24s. clot! 

These conversations present a distinct and truth- 
ful image of Goethe's mind during the last ten years 
of his life ; ; and never was his judgment more ‘clear 
and correct than in his closing years. The time spent 
on the perusal of this book will be usefully and agree- 
ably employed. Mr. Oxenford’s tr anslation is as exact 
and faithful as it is elegant.’ — Spectator. 


q 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY. 


With a Selection of the Literary Remains of Ellis and 
Acton Bell, and a Biographical Notice of both 
Authors. By CURRER BELL, 


One volume, crown Svo. price 6s, cloth, 


10, 


PIQUE. A NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
is a brilliant novel. There is grace and 
refinement everywhere, The scene is laid in the highest 
cire les of English society.”"— Critic. 

* The narrative is so easy, earnest, and pleasant, as 
to have enticed us on from chapter to chapter, with a 
charm which is by no means of every week's experi- 
ence.” — Athenwum. 


“* Pique’ 


London: Surrn, Exprr, & Co. 65, Cornhill 





” “ Modern } 





MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY. 


I, 
MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


A YEAR ON THE PUNJAB 
FRONTIER IN 1848-49, 


By Major Hennert Epwanpes, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of the Punjab by Arrow 
smith, and numerous Engravings, 
(Nert week.) 


" . yar 
THE GOLDEN HORN ; 
AND SKETCHES IN ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, 
SYRIA, AND THE HAURAAN, 
By Cuartes James Monk, M.A. 

n two volumes post Svo. with Plates, 
(Published this day ) 


111, 
NARRATIVE OF THE 


VET YT r + 

or 4 0 AT € : 44, 

SECOND SIKIE WAR IN 1848- 

With a detailed Account of the Battles of Ramnugver, 

Chillianwalla, the Passage of the Chenab, 
Goojerat, &e. 

ep Josern THackwett, Esq. lat 
Camp to General Thackwell. 

(Now ready.) 


Aide-de- 


By Evw 
In post 8vo. 
rv. 
THE EARL OF BELFAST. 
TWO GENERATIONS : 
Or Birth, Parentage, and Education. A Novel. 
By the Earl of Benrasr. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
(On Thursday next.) 


v. 
W. WILKIE 


“RAMBL ES BEYOND RAILWAYS. 


By W. Author of “‘ Antonia.” 


With nu Brandling, F 
lds. 


COLLINS 


Wikre Couns, 


nerous Illustrations by H. C. 
Crown 8yo. handsomely bound. 
(On the 27th.) 


vi. 
WARD. 


’ YN Y TLD ’ 
HELEN CHARTERIS ; 
OR SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN A CATHEDRAL 
TOWN, 
By Mrs. Ward, Author of “ Five Years in Kiffirland.” 
New and Che aper Edition, in 3 vols, post, 21+, 
(Now ready.) 


MKS 





vit, 
FRANCIA ; 
THE REVOLUTION OF PATAG! 


By E. CLarence Sueranp, Esq. 
(Now ready 


\ TALF « 
In | vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d 


vitt, 
THE 


BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 


OR OUR HONEYMOON TRIP IN 
THE EAST IN 1850. 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. (Now ready.) 
Ix. 
GEORGE HOGARTH, 
MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA 
IN ITALY, FRANCE, GERMANY, & ENGLAND, 


A New Edition of the Musical Drama, 


By Groror Hooartn, Esq. 
Sceretary of the Philharmonic Society of London, and 
Honorary Member of the Philharmonic Society of 
Paris. In 2 vols. small 8vo. price 14s. (Now rea 


xX. 
New and Cheaper Edition of MEMOIRS OF T Hl 
TON ’ , Al rn oh Al 
REIGN OF KING GEORGE IT. 
BY HORACE WALPOLE, 
Edited by Sir Dents Le Marcnant, Bart. 
In Monthly Volumes, 8vo. (to be completed in 4 vols 
with Portraits. 
*,* The First Volume is now ready, with a Po 
and handsomely bound. Price 10s. 6d. 


*.* The Second Volume will be published on the First 
of February. 


Ricuarp Benrux RY, New Burlington Street, 
‘Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








72 
NEW 


GEOGR APHIC. AL, 
WORKS, 


And Completely Revised Editions of 
established Works on Geography. 


1. 


Bishop BUTLERS MODERN and 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, thorough- 
ly revised. Edited by the Author's Son, Syo. “s. ; 


bound, 10s. [Near’y ready. 


Il. 
Bishop BUTLER’S MODERN AT- 
LAS. New Edition, enlarged to 28 full-coloured Maps, 


and much improved. Edited by the Author's Son. 
oval Sve. 


*.* The Maps separately, 3¢. cach plain, or 4. 
coloured, 


12s. 


It. 


Bishop BUTLER'S ANCIENT AT- 
LAS. New Edition, enlarged to 23 full-coloured Maps, 
corrected and improved. Edited by the Author's Son. 
Royal Svo. 12s. 

Iv. 

Bishop BUTLER’S GENERAL AT- 
LAS. New Edition, enlarged to 51 tull-coloured Maps, 
and greatly improved. Edited by the Author's Son. 
Royal 4to. 24s. 


v. 


Bishop BUTLER’S OUTLINE GEO- 





GRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, ANCIE und) MO- 
DERN. New Editions, altered to corre spond with 
the improved Atlases. Oblong dto. 4s. each; or 7s. Gd. 
together. 

The Modern Outline Maps, separately 27. eac! 


Vi. 


GOLDSMITIVS GRAMMAR © of 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. New and enlarged Edi- 
tion, corrected and improved, by Eowarp Hears, 
1.R.G.S. Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower 
school, Greenwich Hospital. With a New Set 
Maps, Diagrams, and Plates. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ALY, 9d. ready. 


of 


i- Ck v7 

Vil. 
TALS FIRST or ELEMENT- 
Pe. y ATLAS. Vor the of Schools. Contain 


fen Maps. New Edition. Oblong dto. Ls. Gd. co- 
Jour red. Each Map separately, 2¢. 


use 


Vill. 


Ss. HALL’S FIRST GEOGRAPHT- 
CAL COPY-BOOK : or Outline Maps, containing the 
Coast Line, to be filled up and coloured by the P upils : 


introductory to the * Map Peojeections.’ Obvlor x tto. 

Is. — Each Outline sep arately, 2d. Near I ready. 
Ix. 

s. HALLS GEOGRAPHICAL 


COPY-BOOK; or Map Projections, with the Lines of 
Latitude and Longitude only, to be filled up and co- 
lounved by the Pupils. Oblong 4to. Ls.— Each 
tion separately, 2d, 

x. 


Mr. THOMAS BOWMAN’S QUES- 
TIONS on S. HALLS FIRST or ELEMENTARY 
VLLAS for the USE of SCHOOLS. Tmo, 2s, 


NL 


SIDNEY HALL’S GENERAL large 
LIBRARY ATLAS of FIFTY-THREE colowed 
MAPS. An entirely New Edition, with all the Rail- 
ways laid down, and many of the Maps redrawn and 
: etingri wed: with a very copious Index. Colombier 
ito. 5 


ds, 
XU. 

Mr. A. K. JOHNSTON'S NEW 

GLOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY; forming a com- 

plete General Gazetteer of the World. In One very 

large Volume of 1440 pages, comprising 50,000 Names 

w Places. 8vo. 36s. ; half-russia, fils. 


XI. 


A NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH 


GAZETTEER, or ‘Topographical Dictionary of the 
UNTTED KINGDOM. Ky J. A. Suane. In Jiro 
very large Volumes vo, [ln the press. 


XIV. 


Mr. MCULLOCHYS = GEOGRA- 


Projee- | 








PHICAL DICTIONARY of the WORLD. New 

Edition (1850-51,) corrected, and in part rewritten. | 
the first Volume; with Four large Maps.  8vo. 

bls. Ga. 


HUGH MURRAYS ENCYCLO- 
P?EDIA of GEOG awe ; comprising a complete 


Description of the Earth, With 82 Maps, and about 
1000 other Wood-cuts, Svo. 60s. 





London: Lonemax, Browy, GREEN, and 
LONGMANS, 








| much enlarged. 
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NEW WORKS 


I. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No, CLXXXIX. 8vo. 6s. 
[On Thursday last. 


THE 


CONTENTS: 
1. English Socialism: Alton Locke. 
2. The Struggle in Italy. 
3. Handbook of Devon and Cornwall. 
#. Sewell’s Translation of the Odes of Horace. 
5. Lord Campbell's Chief Justices of England, 
6. Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences. 
7. Kings and Popes: Sardinia and England. 
§. The Menace of War in Germany. 
9. Lord Clarendon’s Administration. 

Note on Protestant Sisterhoods. 


It. 
DENNISTOUN’S ME- 


With Plates, 
3 vols. square 


Mr. JAMES 
MOIRS of the DUKES of URBINO. 
Portraits, Fae-similes, and Wood-cuts. 
crown Syo, 2/, 8s, 

III. 
Hf. TORNE’S INTRO- 
DUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY and KNOW- 
LEDGE of the SCRIPTURES. New Edition; with 
Maps and Fac-similes. 5 vols. Svo. 63s, 


THE Rey. T. 


Iv. 
REASON and FAITH; 
and CONFLICTS. Reprinted from 


Review. By Henny Rocers. New 
Svo. Is. Gd. 


their CLAIMS 
The Edinburgh 
Edition, Feap. 
v. 
METAMORPHOSES 
Translated from the Latin. 
2 vols. post Svo. 


of APU- 
By Sir Groner 
[Nearly ready. 


The 
LETUS, 
Hoan, 

VI. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMON PLACE-BOOK., 
THIRD AND CONCLUDING SERIES—ORIGINAL 
MEMORANDA, &e. Edited by the Rev. J. W 
Wartrr, B.D. Square crown Svo. [Mearly ready. 


vil. 


LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN RE- 
MINISCENCES. Edited by his Lordship’s Son, Hrnx- 
ry Evywarp Lord Hoitanxp. Post 8vo. with Fae-simile. 

10s. Gd. 
vit 

ROVINGS in the PACIFIC; with a 
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